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Peruars there never occurred a smaller | 
revolution—to be a real revolution—than that | 
by which Jorgen Jorgenson was elevated to | 
the Protectorate of Iceland. Jorgenson is the | 
very least of all the Cromwells. 

This remarkably insignificant man was| 
born at Copenhagen, seventy-seven years ago. 
His father was clockmaker to the court 
of Denmark. His elder brother wrote a| 
book upon the measurement of time ; his 
brother’s son, still living, is a famous watch- 
maker, and has written books in Danish, 
French, German, and English, about watches 
and chronometers. These are all honourable 
men; but Jorgen was ambitious. Jorgen 
may not have been considered a youth likely 
to maintain the credit of his family, or he 

, may have had vagrant propensities of his 
own early in life ; for, early in life he was 
sent to England and bound to apprentice- 
ship on board a collier. He was—as he 
says of himself in the preface to a book of 
travels written in English, and adapted cun- 
ningly to the meridian of London—* brought 
up in the arms of Neptune, and torn from 
the bosom of his friends at the early age of 

_ fourteen.” From the collier he passed to the 
English navy, where, he says, he served as a 

| midshipman ; but for these facts, as we have 
_ only his own word for them, we are unable 
| to vouch. At twenty-seven he returned to 
| Copenhagen; where he published a small 
| volume in Danish, on the commerce of the 
| English and Americans in the Pacific. 
He had been to the Pacific in an English 
| ship. Those were war-times, and Jorgen 
| Jorgenson presently set sail from Copenhagen 
| as commander of a Danish privateer, intend- 
| ing to make prizes on the English coast. He 
| washimself, however, taken near Flamborough 
| Head, was sent to London as a prisoner of 
| war, but, being no great prize, left at large on 
| his parole. 

| ow should come the account of the Ice- 

| landic revolution ; but we skip over that fora 
few minutes, to look at a book of Jorgen’s 
writing—the book of “Travels through France 
and Germany in the years eighteen hundred 

| and fifteen, eighteen hundred and sixteen, 
and eighteen hundred and seventeen, by J. 

| Jorgenson, Esq.,” to which allusion has al-| 
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ready been made—and so to get an inkling 
We find, then, 
by his book, that Mr. Jorgenson was quite 
resolved to derive any advantage that could 
accrue to himself from the flattery of those 
persons in England who could do him mis- 
chief if they pleased—for he was a prisoner 
of war not in the least particular about the 
keeping of parole—and from the most un- 
scrupulous pandering to English prejudice 
against the Freneh. He tells in his book, 
that a French general, released after the peace 
from “his confinement on board a prison- 
ship in England,” had informed the Parisians 
in a pamphlet that the English ladies retire 
from table after dinner on the pouring out of 
the second glass; but that they doso not 
because of moderation ; but because they do 
not find the port wine so agreeable as the 
drams that they drink in the drawing-room, 
The same French general is made by Mr. 
Jorgenson to assert, that a certain English 
colonel was led one day from curiosity to 
visit the prisons in which the French captives 
were being starved near Portsmouth ; that, 
before entering, the said colonel fastened his 
horse to one of the iron rails of the main 
gate, and that, on his return the horse was 
nowhere to be seen ; “on looking down, how- 
ever, he observed. the skin and very clean- 
scraped bones of a horse lying close at his 
feet. He now learned, that the poor hungry 
French prisoners had killed the animal with 
their knives through the rails of the gate, and 
had used so much despatch and dexterity on. 
the occasion, that, in less than ten minutes the. 
bones were scraped clean, and the flesh carried 
away, in order to dress it into fricassees and 
ragouts.” We think we can recognise Jorgen- 
son his mark upon that whole invention. Let. 
us test it by comparison with an undoubted 
J.J. He happened, he says, to be on a visit one 
afternoon to a lady of high rank, when a letter 
arrived “ which - perused with the utmost. 
satisfaction, and with the most lively ex- 
pression of joy in her countenance.” It was 
an invitation to her “great black cat” to 
partake of an elegant déjefiné to-morrow 
morning, precisely at ten o'clock, with two 
other cats of a noble household. At once, 
and in presence of the visitor, the black cat’s 
company dresses were tried un, “to see what 
things would best suit her to wear on the 
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following morning. . . . Four little gloves of 
the finest kid-skin were first to be put on 
her four legs, and tied with silk strings. In 
attempting to do this, the poor servant re- 
ceived a great number of scratches, without 
daring to utter a word, or even to look dis- 
pleased. This operation performed, puss was 
dressed in a short petticoat of white satin 
trimmed with silver, and a purple robe em- 
broidered with gold. A string of fine pearl 
was fastened round her neck ; while a superb 
laced cap was placed on her head, Her lady- 
ship surveyed her favourite with looks of 
the utmost fondness—with such as I have 
sometimes seen a tender mother gazing on 
her first-born child. Scarcely could I con- 
tain my gravity; but, as I knew very well 
the distinction which exists between a noble 
countess and the wife of a tobacco merchant, 


I contrived to keep myself within due} 


bounds.” The “wife of the tobacco mer- 
chaut” was a person at whose house Mr, 
Jorgen Jorgenson swys that he was a frequent 
guest; but she was corpulent, and nothing but 
a tradesman’s wife; so that, when she de- 
scribed with illustrative gesture the charms 
of two English girls with whom the French 
were smitten, “the caricature before me, 
provokedaloudandinsulting laugh,on my part, 
which continued for several minutes. Had I 
been guilty of so much rudeness towards 
an English lady, I should have been severely 
checked for my unmannerly behaviour ; but 
here I encountered no such treatment ; for 
Madame ascribed that to the effect of her wit, 
which certainly proceeded from a very dif- 
ferent cause. Curiosity led me to inquire 
who the two English ladies might be that 
had appeared with so much éclat at St. Cloud ; 
and I found them to be the daughters of a 
linendraper in London, who had come over to 
Paris in search of that which they despaired 
of procuring at home—I mean, husbands.” 
Perhaps there is enough here to show the 
nature of our friend, and help us to a better un- 
derstanding of the little revolution he effected 
in the state of Iceland. There was war, it is 
to be remembered, between England and Den- 
mark. No sooner had he become an English 
prisoner than he began unscrupulously to con- 
sult his own interests by dealing knavishly 
with his own country ; but he dealt knavishly 
with England, too; for he did not hesitate 
to break his parole very soon after he had} 
signed it. Supplies from the mother country 
being the mainstay of the Icelanders, and the | 
arrival of these being much hindered by the 
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LCondueted by 
ship Clarence, with Jorgenson on board (who, 
as before said, broke his parole by sailing in 
it), arrived at the capital of Iceland; where, 
in the absence of Count Tramp, the governor, 
who chaneed to be in Denmark, the autho- 
rities abided by the rule that forbade trading 
with foreigners. The Clarence at first at- 
tempted to trade as aneutral under American 
colours, then showed the British flag—the 
refusal to trade being persisted in, although 
the vessel had left England with a letter of 
marque, that included an express stipulation 
with the owner that the captain should not 
seize or capture any vessel, either in the ports 
of Iceland or in sight of its coasts, on penalty 
of a forfeiture of eight thousand pounds. The 
supercargo released the captain from his 
bond, and seizure was made of a Danish 
brig, which had arrived from Norway with 
provisions. You shall not use your own 
stores, but buy ours, said these Englishmen, 
under a renegade Dane’s counsel, to the sub- 
jects of the Dane. 

Reikiavik was but a poor little town 
built chiefly of wood, liable to be destroyed 
in a few hours by any vessel that would use a 
gun or two against it ; and the destruction of 
their town in winter time would be a terrible | 
calamity to the poor Icelanders. The local 
authorities consented, therefore, to a conven- 
tion which permitted trade between Reikiavik 
andthe Clarence ; but the English speculation 
did not prove very successful, and the | 
Clarence presently went home again in bal- | 
last, having Mr. Jorgenson on board. | 

Early in June Count Tramp, the governor | 
of Iceland, returned to his post. There is | 
abundant reason for believing that he was a | 
man of honour and an educated gentleman. | 
He did not approve of the convention that 
had been extorted from his people; but, | 
respecting it, confirmed it formally ten | 
days afterwards to the captain of a British | 
sloop of war. Free trade was allowed during 
the war to British subjects who should visit | 
Iceland and submit themselves, while there, to 
Danish laws. On the twenty-first of June— 
two days after the departure of the sloop— 
there arrived in the larhour of Reikiavik 
Jorgen Jorgenson again, with Mr. Phelps the 
merchant, on board a fine ship carrying ten 
guns—the Margaret and Anne—having also 
in company a brig—the Flora. The merchant | 
brought, in these two vessels, another cargo. 
The new-comers waited four days; and, as 
within that time, they were not sought by 
the Icelandic traders, they resolved to seize 








war, the people of that island were in a Count Tramp, and to make a prize of the 
difficult position, and it was proposed by an Orion; a brig of his provided with a 
English merchant (Mr. Phelps), who acted licence from the British government, and 
under the advice of Jorgenson, to derive loaded with goods to the value of six 
profit from this circumstance by sending a thousand dollars, which were about to be | 
cargo to Reikiavik ; bringing home in ex- | distributed gratuitously for the relief of | 
change for it the tallow said to be accumu- | the poor Icelanders. For this seizure, excuse 
lating in the ports of Iceland, and awaiting was found by the ingenious Mr. Jorgen- 
opportunity of being taken into Denmark. son, and so began the revolution, in which, | 
In January, eighteen hundred and nine, the says Sir William Hooker, who described it in | 
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his book of Icelandic travel, “only twelve | 
men were employed, not a life was lost, not a 
drop of blood was shed, not a gun fired, nor a 
sabre unsheathed.” 

On a Sunday afternoon, the captain of the 
Margaret and Anne landed with twelve men, 
who are described as mere “invalids,” for “ it | 
| is sufficiently known that, in time of war, the | 
| erews of merchant ships consist of such men 
only as are unfit for the service of his 
Majesty.” The twelve men marched un- 
opposed to the governor’s house, took him pri- 
soner ; were opposed only by protest that their 
conduct was illegal; and marched back with | 
him in sight of the inhabitants ; of whose | 
“Jong poles in their hands spiked with iron, | 
which they used for walking upon the snow,” | 
| and which they did not use for the rescue of | 
the governor, much was said by way of sug-' 
gesting that the Icelanders were glad to be, 
delivered from oppression. At the same 
time, there is nothing at all hinted of the 
guns of the Margaret and Anne within range 
of the little wooden town. 

The Danish authority having been thus 
put down by a proceeding for which no| 
Englishman in the party cared to make him- 
| self prominently responsible, “it was deter-| 
mined that Mr. Jorgenson, not being a 
subject of the crown of Great Britain, or 
responsible to it for his actions, should assume | 
| for the present the chief command.” Jorgen | 

Jorgenson, Esquire, accordingly took whole | 
and sole possession of Count Tramp’s house, | 
under the title of Protector of Iceland, and | 
issued a proclamation by which—good son of! 
Denmark !—he declared all Danish authority 
over the island to be at an end, ordered all | 
Danes to be imprisoned in their houses, and 
decreed that all who opposed the authority | 
of J. J. should be brought before a military | 
court and shot. The army, out of which ' 
this military court was to be raised, con-| 
sisted of eight men. With that army (and 
the guns of the ship) Iceland was coerced. 

A second proclamation decreed a com- 
monwealth and a protectorate. It annulled 
also all debts due to Danish merchants, and | 
prohibited clandestine payment of them, | 
“ under pain of the individual being compelled | 
to pay the same amount again to the new | 
governor.” It also took off, for a season, | 
half the taxes upon Icelanders. 

The limitation of the protector’s army to. 
eight men was matter of a The 
houses at. Reikiavik had been searched, and no | 
arms found, except twenty or thirty old fowl- | 
ing-pieces—most of them useless—and a few) 
swords and pistols. Eight natives dressed | 
in green uniform, furnished with pistols’ 
and swords, and mounted upon good ponies, | 
were sent to scour the country ; intimidating 





| 
| 


tector for their captain. We can take Count 
Tramp’s word for the character of Mr. Jor- 
genson’s Icelandic court, that it was a con- 
temptible band of idle persons and men of 
ruined fortunes, attracted by his being be- 
yond measure lavish of the sums of money 
amassed by his plunders, and by the pompous 
promises that he daily retailed on paper, or held 
forth in his harangues, All the goods in shops 
and warehouses belonging to such of his coun- 
trymen, the Danes, as were not resident in Ice- 
land, Jorgenson seized and made his own on 
the first day of his authority, and he sent 
out his troops on the same errand of rob- 
bery to each of the distinct towns. All this 
was done by “ We, Jorgen Jorgenson,” under 
the style and title of “His Excellency, the 
Protector of Iceland, Commander-in-Chief 
by sea and land.” In the meantime it was a 
great joy to him to produce proclamations. 
On the eleventh of July—proclaiming that 
“We, Jorgen Jorgenson, have taken upon 
ourselves the government of the country 
until a regular constitution can be esta- 
blished, with power to make war and con- 
clude peace with foreign potentates”—he 
stated magnificently that the soldiery (mean- 
ing the eight natives in green) had chosen 
him to be their leader and to conduct the 
whole military department ; that a new flag 
was appointed for Iceland, which J. J. pro- 
mised to defend with his life and blood ; and 
the ancient seal of the country was abolished, 
his own private one being substituted until 
the representatives of the people fixed upon 
another. The old Icelandic flag was a split 
cod-fish surrounded by a garland. The pro- 
tector substituted for it something obviously 
finer—three split cod-fish instead of one. To 
say nothing of confiscations that were rob- 
beries, and seizures of vessels that were 
cunningly excused acts of piracy, the sum 
of public money seized by Jorgenson, and 
disbursed in part as salaries to his associates, 
amounted to about nineteen thousand dollars. 
It was all spent in two months. 

The commander of the next British sloo 
of-war that touched at Iceland, received in 
the August of the same summer at Havn- 
fiord such information as brought the sloop 
round promptly to Reikiavik ; where, all par- 
ties having been heard, it was ordered by 
Captain Jones that Mr. Jorgenson should 
cease to govern until the will of the English 
government was known; that the battery 
which Mr. Jorgenson and Mr. Phelps had 
set up should be destroyed, and the guns 
re-shipped ; that the army of eight should 
be disbanded, and accounts of the whole 
matter laid by the several persons concerned 
in it before the British government. Count 
Tramp and Mr. Jorgenson were both taken 


the Danes, and making themselves highly to England. 


useful to the new governor in securing the 
goods and property that were to be confis-| 


Having arrived in London, Mr. Jorgenson 
went to the Spread Eagle Inn, Gracechurch 


| 
| 


| 


cated, In plain truth, they were not an army | Street; where he was soon afterwards arrested | 
but. a band of robbers; having the pro-! asa prisoner of war who had twice broken | 


| 


| 
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parole, sent to the Tothill Fields prison, and 
thence to the hulks at Chatham. After a 
twelvemonth of rigorous confinement, he was 
released and again trusted on parole at Read- 
ing ; where he wrote a book upon the state of | 
Christianity at Otaheite. At the end of the | 
war he set forth as a tourist on foot through | 
France and Germany, and founded that 
work from which we have already) 
given some extracts, and in which he not) 
only takes mean ways of currying favour 
with the English generally, but does not 
forget the conciliatory temper and affable 
manners of Captain Woodroffe at Ports- 
mouth, and Captain Hutchenson, at Chat- 
ham, who were superintendents of the 
prison-ships, and is piously grieved that such 
a person as General Lefebvre Donenette 
should violate his parole. 

To end the story in a summary way, Mr. 
Jorgenson, two or three years after his 
return from travel, was convicted at the Old 
Bailey of theft from his lodgings in 
Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. After 
two years he was liberated on condi- 
tion of exile; but he did not leave Eng- 
land, was again arrested for being un- 
lawfully at large, and condemned to, death. 
His sentence was again commuted, He was 
an exemplary convict, from whose hand we 
have a holy book : The Religion of Christ is 
the Religion of Nature: written in the con- 
demned cells of Newgate, by Jorgen Jorgen- 
son, late Governor of Iceland. In this book 
he says that he was a sincere Christian till 
his thirtieth year, when he became an 
atheist through reading Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall ; and that, from that time, he was lost 
to all sense of principle till his conversion in 
Newgate. So the authorities of Newgate 
made him comfortable. He was kept among 
them for four years as an assistant in the 
infirmary; and, at last, sent over to a 
penal settlement for one-and-twenty years. 
There ends the known history of this pro- 
tector. His pious book was published after 
his departure, as we may reasonably suppose, 
by the gaol chaplain when he was next in 
want of a good testimonial, and therein the 
world learnt from Jorgenson himself how he 
was “born with the finest affections of the 
heart and mind ; he was highly gifted, and 
at an early age engaged in an honourable 
profession, wherein = in ashort time ac- 
quired competence and reputation. His good 
temper”—he is in this passage pleasantly 
dallying with himself in the third person—“his 
good temper and benevolent disposition,” &c., 
&c., &c. “But, lo! the enemy came and 
sowed tares in the night. At the age above- 
named, he accidentally met with Gibbon’s,” 
&e., &., &. All which, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, closing a review of the book, 
considers “rather curious than valuable,” 
adding: “The literary labours of histori- 
cal personages are always interesting, even! 
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if less intrinsically valuable than this 
volume ; nor can we imagine a fairer likeli- 
hood of fame than his, whose political career 
will be perpetuated in the annals of his 
country ; whose conversion will secure to him 
& prominent post in those of religion; and 
whose arguments will be cited as conclusive 
in the most important of controversies.” 
Thus commended, Mr. Jorgenson lived 
before his time. He should have been a 


ticket-of-leave man. 


THE POOR CLARE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


I now come to the time in which I myself 
was mixed up with the people that I have 
been writing about. And to make you un- 
derstand how I became connected with them, 
I must give you some little account of myself. 
My father was the younger son of a Devon- 
shire gentleman of moderate property ; my 
eldest uncle succeeded to the estate of his 
forefathers, my second became an eminent. 
attorney in London, and my father took 
orders. Like most poor clergymen, he had a 
large family ; and I have no doubt was glad 
enough when my London uncle, who was a 
bachelor, offered to take charge of me, and 
bring me up to be his successor in business. 

In this way I came to live in London, in 
my uncle’s house, not far from Gray’s Inn, 
and to be treated and esteemed as his son, 
and to labour with him in his office. I was 
very fond of the old gentleman. He was the 
confidential agent of many country squires, 
and had attained to his present position as 
much by knowledge of human nature as by 
knowledge of law ; though he was learned 
enough in the latter. He used to say his 
business was law, his pleasure heraldry. 
With his intimate acquaintance with famiiy 
history, and all the tragic courses of life 
therein involved, to hear him talk at leisure 
times about any coat of arms that came 
across his path, was as good as a play ora 
romance. Many cases of disputed property 
dependent on a love of genealogy, were 
brought to him, as to a great authority on 
such points. If the lawyer who came to 
consult him was young, he would take no 
fee, only give him a long lecture on the im- 
portance of attending to heraldry; if the 
lawyer was of mature age and good standing, 
he would mulct him pretty well, and abuse 
him to me afterwards as negligent of one 
great branch of the profession. His house 
was in a stately new street called Ormond 
Street, and in it he had a handsome library ; 
but all the books in it treated of things that 
were past; none of them planned or looked 
forward into the future. I worked away— 
partly for the sake of my family at home, 
partly because my uncle had really taught 
me to enjoy the kind of practice in which he 
himself took such delight. I suspect I worked 
too hard ; at any rate, in seventeen hundred 
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and eighteen I was far from well, and my 
good uncle was disturbed by my ill looks. 

One day he rang the bell twice into the 
clerk’s room at the dingy office in Grays 
Inn Lane. It was the summons for me, and 
I went into his private room just as a gentle- 
man—whom I knew well enough by sight as 
an Irish lawyer of more reputation than 
he deserved—was leaving. 

My uncle was slowly rubbing his hands 
together and considering. I was there two or 
three minutes before he spoke. Then he told 
me that I must pack up my portmanteau that 
very afternoon, and start that night by post- 
horse for West Chester. I should get there, 
if all went well, at the end of five days’ time, 
and must then wait for a packet to cross over 
to Dublin ; from thence I must proceed to a 
certain town named Kildoon, and in that 
neighbourhood I was to remain, making 
certain inquiries as to the existence of any 
descendant of the younger branch of a family 
to whom some valuable estates had descended 
in the female line. The Irish lawyer whom 
I had seen was weary of the case, and would 
willingly have given up the property without 
further ado to a man who appeared to claim 
them; but on laying his tables and trees 
before my uncle, the latter had foreseen so 
many possible prior claimants, that the lawyer 
had begged him to undertake the manage- 
ment of the whole business. In his youth, 
my uncle would have liked nothing better 
than going over to Ireland himself, and fer- 
reting out every scrap of paper or parch- 
ment, and every word of tradition respecting 
the family. As it was, old and gouty, he 
deputed me. 

Accordingly, I went to Kildoon. I suspect 
I had something of my uncle's delight in 


! following up a genealogical scent, for 1 very 


soon found out, when on the spot, that Mr. 
Rooney the Irish lawyer would have got both 
himself and the first claimant into a terrible 
scrape, if he had pronounced his opinion that 
the estates ought to be given up to him. 
There were three poor Irish fellows, each 


| nearer of kin to the last possessor ; but a 
| generation before there was a still nearer 
| relation, who had never been accounted for, 
| nor his existence ever diseovered by the 
| lawyers, I venture to think, till I routed him 


out from the memory of some of the old de- 
pendants of the family. What had become 
of him? I travelled backwards and forwards; 
I crossed over to France, and came back again 


| with a slight clue, which ended in my dis- 


covering that, wild and dissipated himself, 
he had left one child, a son, of yet worse 
character than his father; that this same 


| Hugh Fitzgerald had married a very beautiful 


serving-woman of the Byrnes—a person 


_ below him in hereditary rank, but above him 
| in character; that he had died soon after his 
| Marriage, leaving one child, whether a boy or 
| agirl 1 could not learn, aud that the mother 
_ had returned to live in the family of the 
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Byrnes. Now the chief of this latter family 
was serving in the Duke of Berwick’s regi- 
ment, and it was long before I could hear 
from him; it was more than a year before 
I got a short, haughty letter—I fancy he 
had a soldier’s coutempt for a civilian, an 
Irishman’s hatred for an Englishman, an 
exiled Jacobite’s jealousy of one who pros- 
pered and lived tranquilly under the govern- 
ment he looked upon as an usurpation. 
“Bridget Fitzgerald,” he said, “had been 
faithful to the fortunes of his sister—had 
followed her abroad, and to England when 
Mrs. Starkey had thought fit to return. Both 

| his sister and her husband were dead; he 

| knew nothing of Bridget Fitzgerald at the 
| present time: probably Sir Philip Tempest, 
| his nephew’s guardian, might be able to give 
me some information.” I have not given the 
little contemptuous terms ; the way in which 
faithful service was meant to imply more 
than it said—all that has nothing to do with 
my story. Sir Philip, when pom Se to, told 
me that he paid an annuity regularly to an 
old woman named Fitzgerald, living at Cold- 
holme (the village near Starkey Manor House). 
Whether she had any descendants he could 
not say. 

One bleak March evening, I came in sight 
of the places described in the beginning of 
my story. I could hardly understand the 
rude dialect in which the direction to old 
Bridget’s house was given. 

“ Yo’ see yon furleets” all run together, 
gave me no idea that I was to guide myself 
by the distant lights that shone in the win- 
dows of the hall, occupied for the time by a 
farmer who held the post of steward, while 
the Squire, now four or five and twenty, was 
making the grand tour. However, at last, I 
reached Bridget’s cottage—a low, moss-grown 
place ; the palings that had once surrounded 
it were broken and gone; and the under- 
wood of the forest came up to the walls, and 
must have darkened the windows. It was 
about seven o’elock—not late to my London 
notions—but, after knocking for some time 
at the door and receiving no reply, I was 
driven to conjecture that the occupant of the 
house was gone to bed. So I betook myself 
to the nearest church I had seen, three miles 
back on the road I had come, sure that close 
to that I should find an inn of some kind ; 
and early the next morning I set off back to 
Coldholme, by a field-path which my host 
assured me I should find a shorter cut than 
the road I had taken the night before. It 
was a cold sharp morning ; my feet left prints 
in the sprinkling of hoar-frost that covered 
the ground; nevertheiess, I saw an old 
woman, whom I instinctively suspected to be 
the object of my search, in a sheltered covert 
on one side of my path. I lingered and 
watched her. She must have been consider- 
ably above the middle size in her prime, for 

| when she raised herself from the stooping 
position in which I first saw her, there was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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something fine and commanding in the first 
erectness of her figure. She drooped again 
in a minute or two, and seemed looking for 
something on the ground, as, with bent head, 
she turned off from the spot where I gazed 
upon her, and was lost to my sight. I fancy 
I missed my way, and made a round in 
spite of the landlord’s directions, for by the 
time I had reached Bridget’s cottage she was 
there, with no semblance of hurried walk or 
discomposure of any kind. The door was 
slightly ajar. I knocked, and the majestic 
figure stood before me, silently awaiting the 
explanation of my errand. Her teeth were 


all gone, so the nose and chin were brought | 


near together; the grey eyebrows were 
straight and almost hung over her deep 
cavernous eyes, and the thick white hair lay 
in silvery masses over the low, wide, wrinkled 
forehead. For a moment I stood uncertain 
how to shape my auswer to the solemn ques- 
tioning of her silence. 

“Your name is Bridget Fitzgerald, I 
believe ?” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“TI have something to say to you. May 
I come in? I am unwilling to keep you 
standing.” 

“You cannot tire me,” she said, and at 
first she seemed inclined to deny me the 
shelter of her roof. But the next moment,— 
she had searched the very soul in me with 
her eyes during that instant,—she led me in, 
and dropped the shadowing hood of her grey 
draping cloak, which had previously hid part 
of the character of her countenance. The 
cottage was rude and bare enough. But 
before that picture of the Virgin, of which I 
have made mention, there stood a little cup 
filled with fresh primroses. While she paid 
her reverence to the Madonna, I understood 
why she had been out seeking through the 
clumps of green in the sheltered copse. 
Then she turned round, and bade me be 
seated. The expression of her face, which 
all this time I was studying, was not bad, as 
the stories of my last night’s landlord had 
led me to expect ; it was a wild, stern, fierce, 
indomitable countenance, seamed and scarred 
by agonies of solitary weeping ; but it was 
neither cunning nor malignant. 

“My name is Bridget Fitzgerald,” said 
she, by way of opening our conversation. 

“ And your husband was Hugh Fitzgerald, 
of Knock-Mahon, near Kildoon, in Ireland ?” 

A faint light came into the dark gloom of 
her eyes. 

“ He was.” 

“May I ask if you had any children by 
him ?” 

The light in her 
She tried to speak, 


5 ips grew quick and red. 
could see; but some- 
thing rose in her throat, and choked her, and 
until she could i calmly, she would fain 


not speak at all before a stranger. In a 
minute or so she said ; 


“IT had a daughter—one Mary Fitz- 
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gerald,—” then her strong nature mastered 
her strong will, and she cried out, with a 
trembling, wailing cry: “Ob, man! what of 
her ?—what of her?” 

She rose from her seat and came and 
clutched at my arm, and looked in my eyes. 
| There she read, as I suppose, my utter igno- 
|rance of what had become of her child ; for 
she went blindly back to her chair, and sat 
rocking and softly moaning to herself, as if I 
were not there ; I not daring to speak to the 
lone and awful woman. After a little pause, 
she knelt down before the picture of our Lady 
| of the Holy Heart, and spoke to her by all the 
fanciful and poetic names of the Litany. 

“O, Rose of Sharon! 0, Tower of | 
David! O, Star of the Sea! have you no | 
comfort for my sore heart? Am I for ever 
to hope? Grant me at least despair,”—and 
so on she went, heedless of my presence. Her 
prayers grew wilder and wilder, till they 
seemed to me to touch on the borders of 
madness and blasphemy. Almost involun- 
tarily, I spoke as if to stop her. 

“Have you any reason to think that your 
daughter is dead?” 

She rose from her knees, and came and 
stood before me. 

“ Mary Fitzgerald is dead,” said she. “I 
shall never see her again in the flesh. No 
tongue ever told me, But I know she is 
dead, I have yearned so to see her, and my 
heart’s will is fearful and strong ; it would 
have drawn her to me before now, if she had 
been a wanderer on the other side of the 
world. I wonder often it has not drawn her 
out of the grave to come and stand before 
me, and hear me tell her how I loved her. 
For, sir, we parted unfriends,” 

I knew nothing but the dry particulars 
needed for my lawyer’s quest, but I could 
not help feeling for the desolate woman ; and 
she must have read the unusual sympathy 
with her wistful eyes. 

“Yes, sir, we did. She never knew how 
T loved her; and we parted unfriends ; and 
I fear me that I wished her voyage might 
not turn out well, only meaning,—O, blessed 
Virgin! you know I only meant that she 
should come home to mother’s arms as to the 
happiest place on earth ; but my wishes are 
terrible — their power goes beyond my 
thought—and there is no hope for me, if my 
words brought Mary harm.” 

“But,” I said, “you do not know that 
she is dead. Even now, you hoped she 
might be alive. Listen to me,” and I told 
her the tale I have already told you, giving 
it all in the driest manner, for I wanted to 
recall the clear sense that I felt almost sure 
she had possessed in her younger days, and 
by keeping up her attention to details restrain 
the vague wildness of her grief. 

She listened with deep attention, pulling 
from time to time such questions as convince 
| me I had to do with no common intelligence, 
| however dimmed and shorn by solitude and 
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But 


e; and in few brief words, told me of | Sir Philip had gone abroad, and it would be 
her wanderings abroad in vain search after | /some time before I could receive an answer. 
her} daughter ; sometimes in the wake of|So I followed my uncle’s advice, to whom I 


armies, sometimes in camp, sometimes in 
city. The lady, whose waiting-woman Mary 
had gone to be, had died soon after the date 
of her last letter home; her husband, the 
foreign officer, had been serving in Hungary, 
whither Bridget had followed him, but too 
late to find him. Vague rumours reached 
her that Mary had made a great marriage ; 
and this sting of doubt was added, —whether 
the mother might not be close to her child 
under her new name, and even hearing of 
her every day, and yet never recognising the 
| lost one under the appellation she then 
bore. At length the thought took posses- 


sion, of her, that it was possible that all this 
time Mary might be at home at Coldholme, 
| in the Trough of Bolland, in Lancashire, in 
| England; and home came Bridget in that 
vain hope to her desolate hearth, and empty 


| cottage. Here she had thought it safest to 
| remain; if Mary was in life, it was here she 
| would seek for her mother. 

I noted down one or two particulars out of 
Bridget’s narrative that I thought might be 
| of use to me; for I was stimulated to further 
| search in a atrange and extraordinary man- 
| ner, It seemed as if it were impressed upon 
| me, that I must take up the quest where 

Bridget had laid it down; and this for no 
reason that had previously influenced me 
| (such as my uncle’s anxiety on the subject, 
| my own reputation as a lawyer, and so on), 

but from some strange power which had 
_ taken possession of my will only that very 
| morning, and which forced it in the direction 
| it chose. 

“T will go,” said I. “TI will spare nothing 
_ inthe search, Trust tome. I wil learn all 
| thatcan be learnt. You shall know all that 
| Money, or pains, or wit can discover, It is 
_ true she may be long dead: but she may 
| have left a child.” 
| “A child!” she cried, as if for the first 
| time this idea had struck her mind. “Hear 
| him, Blessed Virgin! he says she may have 
| left a child, And you have never told me, 
_ though I have prayed so for a sign, waking or 
_ sleeping !” 
_ “Nay,” said I, “I know nothing but what 
) you tell me. You say you heard of her mar- 
| Tage.” 
| _ But she caught nothing of what I said. 
| She was praying to the Virgin i in a kind of 
| eestasy, which seemed to render her uncon- 
| Sious of my very presence. 

From Coldholme I went to Sir Philip 

Tempest’s, The wife of the foreign officer 

been a cousin of his father’s, ‘and from 

him I thought 1 might gain some particulars 

| a8 to the existence of the Count de la Tour 
_ @Auvergne, and where I could find him ; for 

Iknew how questions de vive voix aid the 
| _ “agging recolieetion, and I was determined 


iain tala tai ea atime iene 


had mentioned how wearied I ‘felt, both in 
body and mind, by my will-o’ -the-wisp search, 
He immediately told me to go to Harrogate, 
there to await Sir Philip’s reply. I should 
be near to one of the places connected with 
my search, Coldholme ; not far from Sir 
Philip Tempest, in case he returned, and I 
wished to ask him any further questions ; 

and, in conclusion, my uncle bade me try to 
forget all about my business for a time. 

This was far easier said than done. I 
have seen a child on a common blown along 
by a high wind, without power of standing 
still and resisting the tempestuous force, I 
was somewhat in the same predicament as 
regarded my mental state. Something resist- 
less seemed to urge my thoughts on through 
every possible course by which there was a 
chance of attaining to my object. I did not 
see the sweeping moors when I walked out; 
when I held a book in my hand, and read the 
words, their sense did not penetrate to my 
brain. If I slept, 1 went on with the same 
ideas, always flowing in the same directoin. 
This could not last long without having a bad 
effect on the body. I had an illness, which, 
although I was racked with pain, was a 
positive relief to me, as it compelled me to 
live in the present suffering, and not in the 
visionary researches I had been continually 
making before. My kind uncle came to 
nurse me; and after the immediate danger 
was over, my life seemed to slip away in de- 
licious languor for two or three months. I 
did not ask—so much did I dread falling into 
the old channel of thought—whether any 
reply had been received to my letter to Sir 
Philip. I turned my whole imagination 
right away from all that subject. My uncle 
remained with me until nigh summer, and 
then returned to his business in London ; 
leaving me perfectly well, although not com- 
pletely strong. I was to follow him in a 
fortnight ; when, as he said, “ we would look 
over letters, and talk about several things.” 
I knew what this little speech alluded to, and 
shrank from the train of thought it sug- 
gested, which was so intimately connected 
with my first feelings of illness. However, I 
had a fortnight more to roam on those 
invigorating Yorkshire moors. 

In those days, there was one large, ram- 
bling inn at Harrogate, close to the Medicinal 
Spring; but it was already becoming too 
small for the accommodation of the influx of 
visitors, and many lodged round about, in 
the farmhouses of the district. It was so 
early in the season, that I had the inn pretty 
much to myself ; and, indeed, felt. rather like 
a visitor in a private house, so intimate had 
the landlord and landlady become with me 
during my long illness, She would chide me 
for being out so late on the moors, or for having 
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been too long without food, quite in a 
motherly way ; while he consulted me about 
vintages and wines, and taught me many a 
Yorkshire wrinkle about horses. 
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to say, that this event was the beginning of 


an acquaintance, reluctantly acquiesced in by 
them, but eagerly prosecuted by me. I can 


In my|hardly tell when intense curiosity became 


walks I met other strangers from time to| merged in love, but in less than ten days 


time, Even before my uncle had left me, I 
had noticed, with half-torpid curiosity, a 
young lady of very striking appearance, who 
went about always accompanied by an elderly 
companion,—hardly a gentlewoman, but with 
something in her look that prepossessed me in 
her favour. The younger lady always put 
her veil down when any one approached ; so 
it had been only once or twice, when I had 
come upon her at a sudden turn in the path, 
that I had even had a glimpse of her face. I 
am not sure if it was beautiful, though in 
after life I grew to think it so, But it was 
at this time overshadowed by a sadness that 
never varied: a pale, quiet, resigned look of 
intense suffering, that irresistibly attracted 
me—not with love, but with a sense of 
infinite compassion for one so young yet so 
hopelessly unhappy. The companion wore 
something of the same look: quiet, melan- 
choly, hopeless, yet resigned. I oad my land- 
lord who they were. He said they were called 
Clarke; and wished to be considered as 
mother and daughter ; but that, for his part, 
he did not believe that to be their right 
name, nor that there was any such relation- 
ship between them. They had been in the 
neighbourhood of Harrogate for some time, 
lodging in a remote farmhouse. The people 
there would tell nothing about them ; saying 
that they paid handsomely, and never did 
any harm; so why should they be speaking of 
any strange thingsthat might happen? That, 
as the landlord shrewdly observed, showed 
there was something out of the common way : 
he had heard that the elderly woman was a 
cousin of the farmer’s where they lodged, 
and so the regard existing between relations 
might help to keep them quiet. 

* What did he think then, was the reason 
for their extreme seclusion ?” asked I. 

“Nay, he could not tell, not he. He had 
heard that the young lady, for all as quiet as 
she seemed, played strange pranks at times.” 
He shook his head when I asked him for 
more particulars, and refused to give them, 
which made me doubt if he knew any, for he 
was in general a talkative and communi- 
cative man. In default of other interests, 
after my uncle left, I set myself to watch 
these two people. I hovered about their 
walks, drawn towards them with a strange 
fascination, which was not diminished by 
their evident annoyance at so frequently 
meeting me. One day I had the sadden good 
fortune to be at hand when they were 
alarmed by the attack of a buil, which, in 
those unenclosed grazing districts, was a 
particularly dangerous occurrence. I have 
other and more important things to relate, 
than to tell of the accident which gave me 
#0 opportunity of rescuing them ; it is enough 


after my uncle’s departure I was passionately 
enamoured of Mistress Lucy, as her attendant 
called her; carefully—for this I noted well— 
avoiding any address which appeared as if 
there was an equality of station between 
them. I noticed also that Mrs. Clarke, the 
elderly woman, after her first reluctance to 
allow me to pay them any attentions was 
overcome, was cheered by my evident at- 


tachment to the young girl; it seemed to | 
lighten her heavy burden of care, and she | 
evidently favoured my visits to the farm- | 


house where they lodged. It was not so with 
Lucy. A more attractive person I never 
saw, in spite of her depression of manner, 
and shrinking avoidance of me. I felt sure 
at once, that whatever was the source of her 
grief, it arose from no fault of her own. It 
was difficult to draw her into conversation, 
but when at times, for a moment or two, I 
beguiled her into talk, I could see a rare 
intelligence in her face, and a grave trusting 
look in the soft grey eyes that were raised 
for a minute to mine. I made ever 


I possibly could for going there. sought 


excuse | 


wild flowers for Lucy’s sake; I planned | 


walks for Lucy’s sake ; I watched the heavens 


by night, in hopes that some unusual beauty | 


of sky would justify me in tempting Mrs. 


Clarke and Lucy forth upon the moors, to | 


gaze at the great purple dome above. 


It seemed to me that Lucy was aware of | 
my love ; but that, for some motive which I | 
could not guess, she would fain have repelled | 
me ; but then again I saw, or fancied I saw | 
that her heart spoke in my favour, and that | 
there was a struggle going on in her mind, | 
which at times (1 loved so dearly) I could | 


have begged her to spare herself, even though 
the happiness of my whole life should have 
been the sacrifice ; for her complexion grew 


paler, her aspect of sorrow more hopeless, her | 


delicate frame yet slighter. During this period 


I had written, I should say, to my uncle, to | 
beg to be allowed to prolong my stay at Har- | 


rogate, not giving any reason ; but such was 


his tenderness towards me, that in a few days | 
I heard from him, giving me a willing per- | 
mission, and only charging me to take care of | 
myself, and not use too much exertion during | 


the hot weather. 
One sultry evening I drew near the farm. 


The windows of their parlour were open, and | 
I heard voices as I turned the corner of the || 


house, as I passed the first window (there 
were two windows in their little ground-floor 
room). I saw Lucy distinctly ; but when J 
had knocked at their door—the house-door 
stood always ajar—she was gone, and I only 
saw Mrs. Clarke, turning over the work- 
things lying on the table, in a nervous and 
purposeless manner. I felt by instinct that 
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conversation of some importance was coming | 
on, in which Ishould be expected to say what | 
was my object in paying these frequent 
visits. I was glad of the opportunity. My 
uncle had several times alluded to the plea- 
saut possibility of my bringing home a young 
wife to cheer and adorn the old house in 
Ormond Street. He was rich, and I was to 
succeed him, and had, as I knew, a fair 
reputation for so young a lawyer. Soon my 
side I saw no obstacle. It was true that 
Lucy was shrouded in mystery ; her name (1 
was convinced it was not Clarke), birth, 
parentage, and previous life were unknown to 
me. But I was sure of her goodness, and 
sweet innocence, and although I kuew that 
there must be something painful to be told, 
to account for her mournful sadness, yet I 
was willing to bear my share in her grief, 
whatever it was, 

Mrs, Clarke began, as if it was a relief to 
her to plunge into the subject : 

“We have thought, sir—at least I have 
thought—that you know very little of us, 
nor we of you, indeed; not enough to warrant 
the intimate acquaintance we have fallen 
into. I beg your pardon, sir,” she went on, | 
nervously ; “I am but a plain kind of woman, 
and I mean to use no rudeness; but I must 
say straight out that I—we—think it would 
be better for you not to come so often to see 
us. She is very unprotected, and r 

“Why should I not come to see you, dear 
madam ?” asked I, eagerly, glad of the oppor- 
tunity of explaining myself. “I come, I own, 
because I have learnt to love Mistress Lucy, 
and wish to teach her to love me.” 

Mistress Clarke shook her head, and 
sighed. 

“Don’t, sir—neither love her, nor, for the 
sake of all you hold sacred, teach her to love 
you! If 1 am too late, and you love her 
already, forget her,—forget these last few) 
weeks. O! I should never have allowed you | 
to come!” she went on, passionately ; “ but 
what am I to do? We are forsaken by all, | 
except the great God, and even He permits 
a strauge and evil power to afflict us—what 
am I to do? Where is it toend?” She 
wrung her hands in her distress; then she 
turned to me: “Go away, sir; go away, 
before you learn to care any more for her. I 
ask it for your own sake—I implore. You 
have been good and kind to us, and we shall 
always recollect you with gratitude ; but go 
away now, and never come back to cross our 
fatal path.” 

“Indeed, madam,” said I, “I shall do no 
such thing. You urge it for my own sake. 
I have no fear, so urged—nor wish, except to 
hear more—all. I cannot have seen Mistress 
Lucy in all the intimacy of this last fortnight, 
without acknowledging her goodness and 
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innocence ; and without seeing—pardon me, 


madam—that for some reason you are two, 
| 
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myself, yet I have friends who are so wise 
and kind, that they may be said to possess 
power, ‘ell me some particulars. Why are 
you in grief—what is your secret—why are 
you here? I declare solemnly that nothing 
you have said has daunted me in my wish to 
become Lucy’s husband; nor will I shrink 
from any difficulty that, as such an aspirant, 
I may have to encounter. You say you are 
friendless—why cast away an honest friend ? 
I will tell you of people to whom you may 
write, and who will answer any questions as 
to my character and prospects. I do not 
shun enquiry.” 

She shook her head again. 
better go away, sir. 
about us.” 

“T know your names,” said I, “and I have 
heard you allude to the part of the country 
from which you came, which I happen to 
know as a wild and lonely place, and not 
many people living there. If I chose to go 
there, [ could easily ascertain all about you ; 
but I would rather hear it from you your- 
self.” Yousee I wanted to pique her into 
telling me something definite. 

“You do not know our true names, sir,” 
said she, hastily. 

“Well, I may have conjectured as much. 
But tell me, then, I conjure you. Give me 
your reasons for distrusting my willingness 
to stand by what I have said with regard to 
Mistress Lucy.” 

“Oh, what can 1 do?” exclaimed she.. 
“Tf Tam turning away a true friend, as he 
says _—Stay !” coming to asudden decision— 
“J will tell you something—I cannot tell. 
you all—you would not believe it. But per- 
haps I can tell you enough to prevent your 
going on in your hopeless attachment. I am 
not Lucy’s mother.” 

“So 1 conjectured,” I said. “Go on.” 

“Tdo not even know if she is the legiti- 
mate or illegitimate child of her father. But 
he is cruelly turned against her; and her 
mother is long dead; and, for a terrible 
reason, she has no other creature to keep 
constant to her but me. She—only two 
years ago—such a darling and such a pride 
in her father’s house? Why, sir, there is a 
mystery that might happen in connection 
with her any moment ; and then you would 
go away like all the rest; and when you 
next heard her name you would loathe her. 
Others, who have loved her longer, have 
done so before now. My poor child, whom 
neither God nor man has mercy upon—or, 
surely, she would die!” 

The good woman was stopped by her 
crying. I confess I was a little stunned by 
her last words ; but only fora moment. At 
any rate, till I knew definitely what was 
this mysterious stain upon one so simple, 
and pure, as Lucy seemed, I would not desert 
her, and so I said; and she made answer: 

“If you are daring in your heart to think 
harm of my child, sir, after knowing her as 


“You had 
You know nothing 


| very lonely women, in some mysterious sorrow | 
ston er, Seen I am not powerful ; 


a 
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sorrow, that I would fain hope to find a 
friend in you. 
although you may no longer feel towards 
her as a lover, you will have pity upon us ; 
and perhaps, by your learning, you can tell 
us where to go for aid.” 

“T implore you to tell me,” I cried, almost 
maddened by this suspense. 

“T cannot,” said she, solemnly. “I am 
under a deep vow of secrecy. If you are to 
be told, it must be by her.” She left the 
room, and I remained to ponder over this 
strange interview. I mechanically turned 
over the few books, and, with eyes that saw 
nothing at the time, examined the tokens of 
Lucy's frequent presence in that room. 

When I got home at night, I remembered 
how all these trifles spoke of a pure and 
tender heart, and innocent life. Mistress 
Clarke returned ; she had been crying sadly. 

“Yes,” said she, “it is as I feared: she 
loves you so much that she is willing to run 
the fearful risk of telling you all herself—she 
acknowledges it is but a poor chance; but 
your sympathy will be a balm, if you give it. 
To-morrow, come here at ten in the morning ; 
and, as you hope for pity in your hour of 
agony, repress all show of fear or repugnance 
you may feel towards one so grievously 
afflicted.” 

T half smiled. “Have no fear,” I said. 
It seemed too absurd to imagine my feeling 
dislike to Lucy. 

“Her father loved her well,” said she, 
gravely, “yet he drove her out like some 
monstrous thing.” 

Just at this moment came a peal of ring- 
ing laughter from the garden. It was Lucy’s 
voice ; it sounded as if she were standing 
just on one side of the open casement. It 
sounded as though she were suddenly stirred 
to merriment—merriment verging on bois- 
terouaness by the doings or sayings of some 
otlier person. I can scarcely say why, but 
the sound jarred on me inexpressibly. She 
knew the subject of our conversation, and 
must have been at least aware of the state of 
agitation her friend was in: she herself 
usually so gentle and quiet. I half rose to 
go to the window, and satisfy my instinctive 
curiosity as to what had provoked this burst 
of ill-timed laughter ; but, Mrs. Clarke threw 
her whole weight and power upon the hand 
with which she pressed and kept me down. 

“For God’s sake!” she said, white and 
trembling all over, “sit still ; be quiet. Oh! 
be patient. To-morrow you will know all. 
Leave us, for we are sorely afilicted. Do 
not seek to know more about us.” 

Again that laugh—so musical in sound, 
yet so discordant to my heart. She held me 
tight—tighter ; without positive violence | 
could not have risen. I was sitting with my 
back to the window, but I felt a shadow pass 
between the sun’s warmth and me, and a 


ou have done, you are no good man yourself; | strange shudder ran through my frame. In 
ut I am so foolish and helpless in my great|a minute or two she released me. 


“Go,” repeated she. “Be warned, I ask 
I cannot help trusting that,| you once more. 


| 


I do not think you can 
stand this knowledge that you seek. If I 
had had my own way, Lucy should never 
have yielded, and promised to tell you all. 
Who knows what may come of it ?” 

“T am firm in my wish to know all. I 
return at ten to-morrow morning, and then 
expect to see Mistress Lucy herself.” 

I turned away ; having my own suspicions, 
I confess, as to Mistress Clarke’s sanity. 

Conjectures as to the meaning of her hints, 
and uncomfortable thoughts connected with 
that strange laughter, filled my mind. I 
could hardly sleep. I arose early ; and long 
before the hour I had appointed, I was on 
the path over the common that led to the 
old farm-house where they lodged. I sup- 
pose that Lucy had passed no better a night 
than I ; for there she was also, slowly pacing 
with her even step, her eyes bent down, her 
whole look most saintly and pure. She 
started when I came close to her, and grew 
paler as I reminded her of my appoint- 
ment, and spoke with something of the 
impatience of obstacles that, seeing her once 
more, had called up afresh in my mind. 
All strange and terrible hints, and giddy 
merriment were forgotten. My heart gave 
forth words of fire, and my tongue uttered 
them. Her colour went and came, as she 
listened ; but, when I had ended my passion- 
ate speeches, she lifted her soft eyes to me, 
and said ; 

“ But you know that you have something 
to learn about me yet. I only want to say 
this : I shall not think less of you—less well 
of you, 1 mean—if you, too, fall away from 
me when you know all. Stop!” said she, as 
if fearing another burst of mad words. 
“Listen tome. My father is a man of great 
wealth. I never knew my mother; she 
must have died when I was very young. 
When first I remember anything, I was livin 
in a great lonely house, with my dear an 
faithful Mistress Clarke. My father, even, 
was not there; he was—he is—a soldier, 
and his duties lay abroad. But he came, 
from time to time ; and every time, I think 
he loved me more and more. He brought 
me rarities from foreign lands, which prove 
to me now how much he must have thought 
of me during his absences. I can sit down 
and measure the depth of his lost love now, 
by such standards as these. I never thought 
whether he loved me or not, then; it was so 
natural, that it was like the air I breathed. 
Yet he was an angry man at times, even 
then; but never with me, He was very 
reckless, too ; and once or twice I heard a 
whisper among the servants that a doom was 
over him, and that he knew it, and tried to 
drown his knowledge in wild activity, and 
even sometimes, sir, in wine. So I grew up 
in this grand mansion, in that lonely place. 
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Everything around me seemed at my dis-|similitude of body it belonged. My father 
posal, and I think everyone loved me ; I am| saw my double at the same moment, either 
sure I loved them. Till about two years &O | in its dreadful reality, whatever that might 
—I remember it well—my father had come) be, or in the scarcely less terrible reflection 
to England, to us ; and he seemed so proud in the mirror ; but what came of it at that 
and so pleased with me and all I had done.| moment I cannot say, for I suddenly swooned 
And one day, his tongue seemed loosened | away; and when I came to myself I was 
with wine, and he told me much that I had! lying in my bed, and my faithful Clarke 
not known till then,—how dearly he had/| sitting by me. I was in niy bed for days; 
loved my mother, yet how his wilful usage and even while I lay there my double was 
had caused her death ; and then he went on seen by all, flitting about the house and gar- 


to say how he loved me better than any 
creature on earth, and how, some day, he 


hoped to take me to foreign places, for that | 


he could hardly bear these long absences 
from his only’child. Then he seemed to change 
suddenly, and said, in a strange, wild way, 
that I was not to believe what he said ; that 
there was many a thing he loved better—his 
horse—his dog—I know not what. 

“And ’twas only the next morning that, 
when I came into his room to ask his blessing 
as was my wont, he received me with fierce 
and angry words. ‘ Why had I,’ so he asked, 
‘been delighting myself in such wanton 
mischief—dancing over all the tender plants 
in the flower-beds, all set with the famous 
Dutch bulbs he had brought from Holland?’ 


dens, always about some mischievous or 
detestable work. What wonder that every- 
one shrank from me in dread—that my father 
drove me forth at length, when the disgrace 
,of which I was the cause was past his 
| patience to bear, Mistress Clarke came 
with me; and here we try to live such a life 
of piety and prayer as may in time set me 
free from the curse.” 

All the time she had been speaking, I had 
| been weighing her story in my mind. I had 
hitherto put cases of witchcraft on one side, 
'as mere superstitions; and my uncle and I 
| had had many an argument, he supporting 
| himself by the opinion of his good friend Sir 
Matthew Hale. Yet this sounded like the 
| tale of one bewitched ; or was it merely the 





I had never been out of doors that morning, ! effect of a life of extreme seclusion telling on 
sir, and I could not conceive what he meant, the nerves of a sensitive girl? My scepticism 
and so I said ; and then he swore at me for a inclined me to the latter belief, and when she 











liar, and said I was of no true blood, for he 
had seen me doing all that mischief himself— 
with his own eyes. What couldI say? He 
woald not listen to me, and even my tears 
seemed only to irritate him. That day was 
the beginning of my great sorrows. Not 
long after, he reproached me for my undue 
familiarity—all unbecoming a gentlewoman 
—with his grooms. 
stable-yard, laughing and talking, he said. 
Now, sir, I am something of a coward by 
nature, and I had always dreaded horses ; 
besides that, my father’s servants — those 
whom he brought with him from foreign 
parts—were wild fellows, whom I had always 


| avoided, and to whom [I had never spoken 


except as a lady must needs from time to 
time speak to her father’s people. Yet my 


| father called me by names of which I hardly 


know the meaning, but my heart told me 
they were such as shame any modest woman ; 
and from that day he turned quite against 


| Ine ;—nay, sir, not many weeks after that, he 


came in with a riding-whip in his hand ; and, 


| accusing me harshly of evil doings, of which 


I knew no more than you, sir, he was about 


_ to strike me, and I, all in_ bewildering 


tears, was ready to take his stripes as great 


_ kindness compared to his harder words, 


when suddenly he stopped his arm mid-way, 


1 eo. and staggered, erying out, ‘ The curse 
_ =the curse ! 


I looked up in terror. In 
the great mirror opposite I saw myself, and 
right behind another wicked fearful self, so 
like me that my soul seemed to quiver 
within me, as though not knowing to which 


Ee 


had been in the! 


| paused I said : 
| ““T fancy that some physician could have 
'disabused your father of his belief in 
| Visions——” 
_ Just at that instant, standing as I was op- 
osite to her in the full and perfect morning 
| light, I saw behind her another figure—a 
| ghastly resemblance, complete in likeness, so 
far as form and feature and minutest touch 
of dress could go, but with a loathsome 
demon soul looking out of the grey eyes, that 
were in turns mocking and voluptuous. My 
heart stood still within me ; every hair rose 
up erect; my flesh crept with horror. I 
could not see the grave and tender Lucy— 
my eyes were fascinated by the creature 
beyond. I know not why, but I put out my 
hand to clutch it; I grasped nothing but 
empty air, and my whole blood curdled to 
ice, For a moment I could not see ; then my 
sight came back, and I saw Lucy standin 
before me, alone, deathly pale, and I coul 
have fancied, almost, shrunk in size. 

“Tr has been near me?” she said, as if 
asking a question. 

The sound seemed taken out of her voice ; 
it was husky as the notes on an old harpsi- 
chord when the strings have ceased to 
vibrate. She read her answer in my face, 
I suppose, for I could not speak. Her look 
was one of intense fear, but that died away 
into an aspect of most humble patience. At 
length she seemed to force herself to face 
behind and around her: she saw the purple 
moors, the blue distant hills, quivering in 
the sunlight, but nothing else. 
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“Will you take me home?” she said 
meekly. 

I took her by the hand, and led her 
silently through the budding heather—we 
dared not speak ; for we could not tell but 
that the dread creature was listening, 
although unseen—but that rr might appear 
and push us asunder. I never loved her 
more fondly than now when—and that was 
the unspeakable misery —the idea of her 
was becoming so inextricably blended with 
the shuddering thought of 1r. She seemed 
to understand what 1 must be feeling. She 
let zo my hand, which she had kept clasped 
until then, when we reached the garden gate, 
and went forwards to meet her anxious 
friend, who was standing by the window 
looking for her. I could not enter the 
house: I needed silence, society, leisure, 
change—I knew not what—to shake off the 
sensation of that creature’s presence. Yet I 
lingered about the amt hardly know 
why ; I suppose partly because I feared to en- 
counter the resemblance again on the solitary 
common, where it had vanished, and partly 
from a feeling of inexpressible compassion 
for Lucy. In a few minutes Mistress Clarke 
came forth and joined me. We walked some 
paces in silence. 

“You know all now,” said she, solemnly. 

“T saw 11,” said I below my breath. 

“ And you shrink from us now,” she said, 
with a hopelessness which stirred up all 
that was brave or good in me. 

“Not a whit,” said I. “Human flesh 
shrinks from an encounter with the powers 
of darkness: and for some reason unknown 
to me the pure and holy Lucy is their 
victim.” 

“The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children,” she said. 

“Who is her father?” asked I. “Knowing 
as much as I do, I may surely know more— 
know all. Tell me, I entreat you, madam, 
all that you can conjecture respecting this 
demoniac persecution of one so good.” 

“T will; but not now. I must go to Lucy 
now. Come this afternoon, I will see you 
alone ; and O, sir, I will trust that you may 
yet find some way to help us in our sore 
trouble.” 

I was miserably exhausted by the swoon- 
ing affright which had taken possession of me. 
When I reached the inn, I staggered in like 
one overcome by wine. I went to my own 
private room. It was some time before I 
saw that the weekly post had come in, and 
brought me my letters. There was one from 
my uncle, one from my home in Devonshire, 
and one, re-directed over the first address, 
sealed with a great coat of arms. It was 
from Sir Philip Tempest: my letter of in- 
quiry respecting Mary Fitzgerald had reached 
him at Liége, where it so happeuved that the 
Count de la Tour d’Auvergne was quartered 
at the very time. He remembered his wife’s 
beautiful attendant ; she had had high words 
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with the deceased countess respecting her in- 
tercourse with an English gentleman of good 
standing, who was also in the foreign service, 
The countess augured evil of his intentions ; 
while Mary, proud and vehement, asserted 
that he would soon marry her, and resented 
her mistress’s warnings as an insult. The 
consequence was, that she had left Madame 
de la Tour d’Auvergne’s service, and, as the 
count believed, had gone to live with the 
Englishman ; whether he had married her, 
or not, he could not say. “But,” added Sir 
Philip Tempest, “ you may easily hear what 

articulars you wish to know respecting 

Mary Fitzgerald from the Englishman him- 
self, if, as I suspect, he is no other than my 
neighbour and former acquaintance, Mr. Gis- 
borne, of Skipford Hall, in the West Riding. 
I am led to the belief that he is no other by 
several small particulars, none of which are 
in themselves conclusive, but which, taken 
together, make a mass of presumptive evi- 
dence. As far as I could make out from the 
count’s foreign pronunciation, Gisborne was 
the name of the Englishman ; I know that 
Gisborne of Skipford was abroad and in the 
foreign service at that time—he was a likely | 
fellow enough for such an exploit; and, 
above all, certain expressions recur to my 
mind which he used in reference to old Brid- 
get Fitzgerald, of Coldholme, whom he once 
encountered while staying with me at Starkey 
Manor House. I remember that the meeting | 
seemed to have produced some extraordinary | 
effect upon his mind, as though he had sud- | 
denly discovered some connection which she 
might have had with his previous life. I beg 
you to let me know if I can be of any further | 
service to you. Your uncle once rendered 
me a good turn, and I will gladly repay it, so | 
far as in me lies, to his nephew.” 

I was now apparently close on the discovery 
which I had striven so many months to | 
attain. But success had lost its zest. I put 
my letters down, and seemed to forget them | 
all in thinking of the morning I had passed | 
that very day. Nothing was real but the 
unreal presence, which had come like an evil 
blast across my bodily eyes, and burnt itself | 
down upon my brain. Dinuer came, and went 
away untouched. Early in the afternoon I 
walked to the farm-house. I found Mistress 
Clarke alone, and I was glad and relieved. | 
She was evidently prepared to tell me all I 
might wish to hear. 

“You asked me for Mistress Lucy’s true 
name; it is Gisborne,” she began. 

“ Not Gisborne of Skipford ?” I exclaimed, 
breathless with anticipation. | 
“The same,” said she quietly, not regarding 
my manner. “ Her father is a man of note; 
although, being a Roman Cathoiic, he cannot 
take that rank in this country to which his 
station entitles him. The consequence is that 
he lives much abroad—has been a soldier, I 

am told.” 

“ And Lucy’s mother?” I asked. 
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A She shook her head. “I never knew her,” | 


said she. “ Lucy was about three years old | 
when I was engaged to take charge of her. | 
Her mother was dead.” 

“But you know her name ?—you can tell 
if it was Mary Fitzgerald?” 

She looked astonished. “That was her| 
name. But, sir, how came you to be so well | 
acquainted with it? It was a mystery to the | 
whole household at Skipford Court. She 
was some beautiful young woman whom he 
lured away from her protectors while he was 
abroad. I have heard said he practised some 
terrible deceit upon her, and when she came 
to know it she was neither to have nor to 
hold, but rushed off from his very arms, and 
threw herself into a rapid stream and was| 
drowned. It stung him deep with remorse, 
but I used to think the remembrance of the 
mother’s cruel death made him love the child 
yet dearer.” 

I told her, as briefly as might be, of my 
researches after the descendant and heir of 
the Fitzgeralds of Kildoon, and added— 
something of my oid lawyer spirit returning | 
into me for the moment—that I had no doubt | 
but that we should prove Lucy to be of right 
possessed of large estates in Ireland. 

No flush came over her grey face ; no light 
into her eyes. “ And what is all the wealth | 
in the whole world to that poor girl?” she 
said. “It will not free her from the ghastly 
bewitchment which persecutes her. As for 
money, what a pitiful thing it is; it cannot 
touch her.” 

“No more can the Evil Creature harm 
her,” I said. “Her holy nature dwells apart, 
and cannot be defiled or stained by all the 
devilish arts in the whole world.” 

“True! but it is a cruel fate to know that 
all shrink from her, sooner or later, as from 
one possessed, accursed.” 

“ How came it to pass ?” I asked. 

“Nay, I know not. Old rumours there 
are, that were bruited through the household 
at Skipford.” 

“Tell me,” I demanded. 

“They came from servants, who would 
fain account for everything. ‘hey say that, 
many years ago, Mr. Gisborne killed a dog 
belonging to an old witch at Coldholme ; 
that she cursed, with a dreadful and myste- 
rious curse, the creature, whatever it might 
be, that he should love best; and that it 
struck so deeply into his heart that for years 
he kept himself aloof from any temptation 
to love aught. But who could help loving 
Lucy ?” 

“You never heard the witch’s name?” 
I gasped. 

“ Yes—they called her Bridget ; they said 
he would never go near the spot again for 
terror of her. Yet he was a brave man!” 

“ Listen,” said I, taking hold of her arm, 
the better to arrest her full attention ; “if 
what I suspect holds true, that man stole 
Bridget’s only child—the very Mary Fitz- 
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gerald who was Lucy’s mother ; if so, Brid- 
get cursed him in ignorance of the deeper 
wrong he had done her, To this hour she 
yearns after her lost child, and questions 
the saints whether she be living or not. The 
roots of that curse lie deeper than she knows: 
she unwittingly banned him for a deeper 
guilt than that of killing a dumb beast. The 
sins of the fathers are indeed visited upon 
the children.” 

“But,” said Mistres Clarke, eagerly, “she 
would never let evil rest on her own grand- 
child. Surely, sir, if what you say be true, 
there are hopes for Lucy. Let us go—go at 
once, and tell this fearful woman all that you 
suspect, and beseech her to take off the spell 
she has put upon her innocent grandchild.” 

It seemed to me, indeed, that something 
like this was the best course we could pursue. 
But first it was necessary to ascertain more 
than what mere rumour or careless hear-say 
could tell. My thoughts turned to my uncle 
—he could advise me wisely—he ought to 
know all. I resolved to go to him without 
delay ; but I did not choose to tell Mistress 
Clarke of all the visionary plans that flitted 
through my mind, I simply declared my in- 
tention of proceeding straight to London on 
Lucy’s affairs. I bade her believe that my 
interest on the young lady’s behalf was 
greater than ever, and that my whole time 
should be given up to her cause. I saw that 
Mistress Clarke distrusted me, because my 
mind was too full of thoughts for my words to 
flow freely. She sighed and shook her head, 
and said, “ Well, it was all right!” in such a 
tone that it was an implied reproach. But I 
was firm and constant in my heart, and I took 
confidence from that, 

I rode to London. 


I rode long days drawn 
out into the lovely summer nights ; I could 
not rest. I reached London. I told my uncle 
all, though in the stir of the great city the 
horror had faded away, and I could hardly 
imagine that he would believe the tale I told 
him of the fearful double of Lucy which I 


had seen on the lonely moor-side. But my 
uncle had lived many years, and learnt many 
things; and in the deep secrets of family 
history that had been confided to him he had 
heard of cases of innocent people bewitched 
and taken possession of by evil spirits yet 
more fearful than Luey’s. For, as he said, to 
judge from all I told him, that resemblance 
had no power over her—she was too pure 
and good to be tainted by its evil, haunting 
presence, It had, in all probability, so my 
uncle conceived, tried to suggest wicked 
thoughts and to tempt to wicked actions ; 
but she, in her saintly maidenhood, had passed 
on undefiled by evil thought or deed. It 
could not touch her soul: but true, it set 
her apart from all sweet love or common 
human intercourse. My uncle threw himself 
with an energy more like six aud twenty than 
sixty into the consideration of the whole case. 
He undertook the proving Lucy’s descent 
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and volunteered to go and find out Mr. Gis-| “Not yet,” said I, having a strange power 
borne, and obtain, firstly, the legal proofs of| given me of confronting one, whom, néver- 
Lucy’s descent from the Fitzgeralds of Kil-| theless, in my secret soul I dreaded. 
doon, and, secondly, he would try to hear all,“ You had once a little dog,” I continued. 
that he could respecting the working of the|The words called out in her more show of 
curse, and whether any and what means had | emotion than theintelligence of her daughter’s 
been taken to exorcise that terrible appear-| death. She broke in upon my speech : 
ance. For he told me of instances where, by, “I had! It was hers—the last thing I 
prayers and long fasting, the evil possessor had of hers~and it was shot for wanton- 
had been driven forth with howling andjness! It died in my arms. The man who 
many cries from the body which it had come | killed that dog rues it to this day. For that 
to inhabit ; he spoke of those strange New | dumb beast’s blood, his best-beloved stands 
England cases which had happened not so | accursed.” 
long before ; of Mr. Defoe who had written a| Her eyes distended as if she were in a 
book, wherein he had named many modes of | trance and saw the working of her curse. 
subduing apparitions, and sending them back | Again I spoke : 
whence they came ; and, lastly, he spoke low, “O, woman!” I said, “that best beloved, 
of dreadful ways of compelling witches to| Standing accursed before men, is your dead 
undo their witchcraft. But I could not en-|daughter’s child.” 
dure to hear of those tortures and burnings.| The life, the energy, the passion came back 
I said that Bridget was rather a wild and | to the eyes with which she pierced through 
savage woman than a malignant witch ; and,|me, to see if I spoke truth; then, without 
above all, that Lucy was of her kith and another question or word, she threw herself 
kin ; and that in putting her to the trial, by | 0m the ground with fearful vehemence, and 
water or by fire, we should be torturing—it clutched at the innocent daisies with con- 
might be to the death—the ancestress of her | Vulsed hands. 
we sought to redeem. “Bone of my bone! flesh of my flesh ! have 
My unele thought awhile, and then said,}1 cursed thee—and art thou accursed ?” 
that in this last matter I was right—at any| So she moaned as she lay prostrate in her 
rate, it should not be tried, with his consent,| great agony. I stood aghast at my own 
till all other modes of remedy had failed ;| Work. She did not hear my broken sen- 
and assented to my proposal that I should go| tences; she asked no more, but the dumb 
myself and see Bridget, and tell her all. confirmation my sad looks had given of that 
In accordance with this, I went down/|one fact, that her curse rested on her own 
once more tu the wayside inn near Cold- daughter's child. The fear grew on me lest 
holme. It was late at night when I arrived | She should die in her strife of body and soul ; 
there ; and, while I supped, I inquired of the | 2nd then would not Lucy remain under the 
landlord more particulars as to Bridget’s| Spell as long as she lived ? 
ways. Solitary and savage had been her life Even at this moment, I saw Lucy coming 
for many years. Wild and despotic were her|through the woodland path that led to 
words and manner to those few people who | Bridget’s cottage ; Mistress Clarke was with 
came across her path. The country-folk did| her: I felt at my heart that it was her, by the 
her imperious bidding, because they feared balmy peace that the look of her sent over 
to disobey. If they pleased her, they pros-|me, as she slowly advanced, a glad surprise 
pered ; if, on the contrary, they neglected or shining out of her soft quiet eyes. That was 
traversed her behests, misfortunes, small or|@8 her gaze met mine. As her looks fell 
van fell on them and theirs. It was not|}0n the woman lying stiff, convulsed on the 
e 


testation so much as an indefinable terror | earth, they became full of tender pity ; and 
that she excited. she came forward to try and lift her up. 


In the morning I went to see her. She/| Seating herself on the turf, she took Bridget’s 
was standixg on the green outside her cottage, | head into her lap; and, with gentle touches, 
and received we with the sullen grandeur of| She arranged the dishevelled grey hair stream- 
a throneless queen. I read in her face that | ing thick and wild from beneath her mutch. 
she recognised me, and that I was not un-| “God help her,” murmured Lucy. “How 


welcome; but she stood silent till I had/she suffers!” 
opened my errand. At her desire we sought for water ; but 


“T have news of your daughter,” said I,| When we returned Bridget had recovered her 


resolved to speak straight to all that I knew| Wandering senses, and was kneeling with 
she felt of love, and not to spare her. “She|Clasped hands before Lucy, gazing at that 
is dead !” sweet sad face as though her troubled nature 

The stern figure scarcely trembled, but her| drank in health and peace from every mo- 
hand sought the support of the door-post. ment’s contemplatior. A faint tinge on 

“I knew that she was dead,” said she, deep | Lucy’s pale cheeks showed me that she was 
and low, and then was silent for an instant,|®Wware of our return ; otherwise it appeared 
“My tears that should have flowed for her! ®8 if she was conscious of her influence for 


were burnt up long years ago. Young man, — over the passionate and troubled woman 
tell me about her.” neeling before her, and would not willingly 
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avert her grave and loving eyes from that 
wrinkled and careworn countenance. 
Suddenly,—in the twinkling of an eye,—the 
creature appeared, there, behind Lucy ; fear-, 
fully the same as to outward semblance, but 
kneeling exactly as Bridget knelt, and clasp-, 
ing her hands in jesting mimicry as Bridget , 
clasped hers in her ecstasy that was deepen- | 
ing into a prayer. Mistress Clarke cried out— | 
Bridget arose slowly, her gaze fixed on the) 
creature beyond: drawing her breath with a 
hissing sound, never moving her terrible 
eyes, that were steady as stone, she made a 
dart at that phantom, and caught, as I had 
done, a mere handful of empty air. We 
saw no more of the creature—it vanished as 
suddenly as it came, but Bridget looked 
slowly on, as if watching some receding form. 
Lucy sate still, white, trembling, drooping,— | 
I think she would have swooned if I had not | 
been there to uphold her. While I was 
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rather drew back what I had already said ; 


|and tried to make the parson forget it, by 


treating him to several pots of beer, in the 
village inn, to which we had adjourned for 
our conference at his suggestion. I left him 
as soon as I could, and returned to Cold- 
holme, shaping my way past deserted Starkey 
Manor House, and coming upon it by the 
back. At that side were the oblong remains 
of the old moat, the waters of which lay 
placid and motionless under the crimson rays 
of the setting sun ; with the forest-trees lying 
straight along each side, and their deep green 
foliage mirrored to blackness in the burnished 
surface of the moat below,—and the broken 
sun-dial at the end nearest the hall,—and the 
heron, standing on one leg at the water’s 
edge, lazily looking down for fish—the lonely 
and desolate house scarce needed the broken 
windows, the weeds on the door-sill, the 
broken shutter softly flapping to and fro in 


attending to her, Bridget passed us, without a the twilight breeze to fill up the picture of 
word to any one, and, entering her cottage, desertion and decay. I lingered about the 
she barred herself in, and left us without. _| place until the growing darkness warned me 

All our endeavours were now directed to on. And then I passed along the path, cut 
get Lucy back to the house where she had by the orders of the last lady of Starkey 
tarried the night before. Mistress Clarke told, Manor House, that led me to Bridget’s cot- 
me that not hearing from me (some letter tage. I suddenly resolved to see her; and, 
must have miscarried) she had grown im-/in spite of iclosed doors—it might be of 
patient and despairing, and had urged Lucy resolved will—she should see me. So I 
to the enterprise of coming to seek her ead knocked at her door, gently, loudly, fiercely. 
mother ; not telling her, indeed, of the dread | I shook it so vehemently that at length the 
reputation she possessed, or how we gns-) Old hinges gave way, and with a crash it fell 
pected her of having so fearfully blighted | inwards, leaving me suddenly face to face 
that innocent girl; but, at the same time,! with Bridget. I, red, heated, agitated with 
hoping much from the mysterious stirring of my so long baffled efforts—she, stiff as any 
blood, which Mistress Clarke trusted in for|stone, standing right facing me, her eyes 
the removal of the curse. They had come by a| dilated with terror, her ashen lips trembling, 
different route from that which I had taken/| but her body motionless. In her hands she 
to a village inn not far from Coldholme, only | held her crucifix, as if by that holy symbol 


} 








the night before. This was the first interview 
between ancestress and descendant. 

All through the sultry noon I wandered 
along the tangled wood-paths of the old 
neglected forest, thinking where to turn for 
remedy in a matter so complicated and mys- 
terious. Meeting a countryman, I asked my 
way to the nearest clergyman, and went, 
hoping to obtain some counsel from him. 
But he proved to be a coarse and common- 
minded man, giving no time or attention 
to the intricacies of a case, but dashing 
out a strong opinion involving immediate 
action. For instance, as soon as I named 
Bridget Fitzgerald he exclaimed : 

“The Coldholme witch ! the Irish papist ! 
I'd have had her ducked long since but for 
that other papist, Sir Philip Tempest. He has 
had to threaten honest folk about here over and 
over again, or they’d have had her up before 
the justices for her black doings. And it’s the 
law of the land that witches should be burnt ! 
Ay! and of Scripture, too, sir! yet you see 
a papist, if he’s a rich squire, can overrule 

I'd carry a faggot 


both law and Scripture. 
myself to rid the country of her!” 
Such an one could give me no help, I 


| she sought to oppose my entrance. At sight 


of me, her whole frame relaxed, and she sank 


back upona chair. Some mighty tension had 
‘given way. Still her eyes looked fearfully 


into the gloom of the outer air, made more 
opaque by the glimmer of the lamp inside, 
which she had placed before the picture of 
the Virgin. 

“Ts she there?” asked Bridget, hoarsely. 

“No! Who? Iam alone. You remember 
me.” 

“Yes,” replied she, still terror-stricken. 
“ But she—that creature—has been looking 
in upon me through that window all the day 
long. I have closed it up with my shawl ; 
and then I saw her feet below the door, as 
long as it was light, and I knew she heard 
my very breathing—nay, worse, my very 
prayers ; and [ could not pray, for her listen- 
ing choked the words ere they rose to my 
lips. Tell me, who is she !—what means that 
double girl I saw this morning? One had 
a look of my dead Mary; but the other 
curdled my blood, and yet it was the same ! ” 

She had taken hold of my arm, as if to 
secure herself some human companionship. 
She shook all over with the slight, never- 
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ceasing tremor of intense terror. I told her 
my tale, as I have told it you, sparing none 
of the details. 

How Mistress Clarke had told me that the 
resemblance had driven Lucy forth from her 
father’s house—how I had disbelieved, until, 
with mine own eyes, I had seen another Lucy 
standing behind my Lucy, the same inform and 
feature, but with the demon-soul looking out 
of the eyes. I told her all, I say, believing 
that she—whose curse was working so upon 
the life of her innocent grandchild—was the 
only person who could find the remedy and 
the redemption. When I had done, she sate 
silent for many minutes. 

“You love Mary’s child?” she asked. 

“I do, in spite of the fearful working of 
the curse—I love her. Yet I shrink from 
her ever since that day on the moor-side. 
And men must shrink from oue so accom- 
panied; friends and lovers must stand afar 
off, Oh, Bridget Fitzgerald! loosen the 
curse! Set her free!” 

“ Where is she ?” 

I eagerly caught at the idea that her pre- 
sence was needed, in order, by some strange 
prayer or exorcism, the spell might be 
reversed. 

“{ will go and bring her to you,” I ex- 
claimed. But Bridget tightened her hold upon 
my arm. 

“ Not so,” said she, in a low, hoarse voice. | 
“Tt would kill me to see her again as I saw 
her this morning. AndI must live till I! 
have worked my work. 
she, suddenly, and again taking up the cross. 
“TI defy the demon I have called up. Leave} 
me to wrestle with it!” 

She stood up, as if in an ecstasy of inspira- 
tion, from which all fear was Saudi’, I 
lingered—why, I can hardly tell,—until once 
more she bade me begone. As I went along | 
the forest way I looked back, and saw her 
planting the cross in the empty threshold, 


where the door had been. 


The next morning Lucy and I went to; 


seek her, to bid her join her prayers with ours. 
The cottage stood open and wide to our gaze. 
No human being was there: the cross re- 
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Leave mc!” said! 


[Conducted by 
“Tf the Seeming were the Real, 
Life the poet’s pure Ideal, 
If no hollow words were spoken, 
If no honied vows were broken, 
If the faithful eye’s revealing 
Spake the gentle spirit’s feeling, 
And on eyes that look net kindness 
Fell the penal curse of blindness, 
If the short-sight could be lengthened, 
If the weak-sight could be strengthened, 
If the squint-eyed straightly saw, 
If the true and just were law, 
If to straighten crooked things 
Were the strength and joy of kings, 
If desert were still rewarded, 
Wealth and favour unregarded, 
If the good were o'er the great, 
Right o’er might, and love o’er state,—~ 
Then were Time's rich fatness come, 
Earth's desired Millennium ; 
Peace in power would have a brother, 
Bliss and Virtue kiss each other ; 
Under the holy Wisdom's reign 
Men would grow divine again,” 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
RUSSIANS AT HOME. 

Tus is the order of afternoon—June the 
month, and two hours past meridian the time. 
Do you never please yourself in striving to 
imagine what people are doing thousands of 
miles away at such and such an exact moment? 
It must be merry this golden June season in 


| gay Sherwood. Bold Robin Hood has thrown 


his crossbow by, and feels quite honest, though 
somewhat a-dry, and is gone to drain a flagon 
of the best, in the leafiest glade of the wood 
with that Friar, who is always thirsty. Will 
Scarlett is determined that his nose shall vie 


|in hue with his name, and is toasting jolly 


June in the sunshine with Allen-a-Dale, who 
has got his rebec in fine tune, and carols to it 
till the birds grow jealous, and think him a 
very soutien performer. Midge the Miller 
is indubitably singing with the best of them, 


|for Midge, though the careful Percy has 


somehow overlooked the inference, was evi- 
dently a Cheshire man, and resided on the 
banks of the River Dee, where who so jolly 
as he? As for Little John, at most times 





mained on the threshold, but Bridget was! 


gone. 


THE BETTER. 


Weary head and aching eye. 

Sank to slumber heavily ; 

But the mind could not be still, 
Wayward thought would have her will, 
And within the heated brain 

Swiftly sang a thrilling strain,— 
“Let thy sleeping sense appear 
Word embodied to the ear : 

Let the Better be thy theme, 

And depict in lively dream 

Things that might be, were the wrong 
Weaker, or the right more strong, 
Thou shalt speak a truer spell 

Than Dodona’s oracle : 


a 


rather a saturnine and vindictive outlaw, in- 
citing the dishonest but peaceable Robin to 
cut off the heads of bishops and pitch them 
into their graves, in addition to rifling them 
of their mitres and pastoral rings—Little 
John is laughing very heartily, in his own 
misanthropical manner, to think that it is 
June, and fine weather, and that it will soon 
be the height of the season for pilgrimages 
to the wealthy shrines ; and Maid Marian— 
what should or could she be doing in her 
bower, but weaving many-coloured chaplets 
and garlands, and singing songs about summer 
| and the roses in June ? 

So all is merry this June day in my 
imaginary Sherwood, and in many other real 
jand tangible localities and living hearts 
imy fancy could paint at this moment, far, 


— 
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A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


far away. This is a merry time, I am sure mental melancholy settling on me in such a 
for some scores of gauzy bonnets with place: the houses begin to look like cellular 
pretty faces behind them ; for hampers with | vans; the few trees like gibbets; the birds 
many bottles containing something else be-| —the human ones I mean—like gaol-birds ; 


sides salad mixture ; for steamboat decks, 


ruins, for the bow-window at the Trafalgar, 
for eight hours at the seaside, for excursion 


vans, for Sunday school festivals with their | 
many flags and monstrous tea-drinkings ; for | 


the man with the trombone, and the gipsies 
at Norwood and the Saint Sebastianised ar- 


the whole place seems plague-stricken, or 
for pic-nic turfs, for Kenilworth and Netley | 


panic-stricken, or famine-stricken, or all three 
at once, 

As for “Life,” social acceptation of the 
term, there is not a pinch of it in the whole 
grey snuffbox of a hamlet. I am not dif- 
ficult to please as to villages. I don’t 


jexpect to find green lanes, trim hedges, 


tillery man at chalky Rosherville ; for the|ivy-grown churches, smiling cottages, rosy 
solemn chesnut-trees and timid deer of Bushey, | children, ponds with ducks, and cows, and 
and the pert pagoda and shaven lawns of|sheep, looking as though they had been 
Cremorne ; for many thousand bappy men) washed and spruced up for the especial bene- 
and women and children, who are disporting | fit of Mr. Sronzy Coopgr, R.A., who had sent 
themselves in God’s good summer season.| word he was coming. I don’t expect to find 
I cannot linger further on the delights | these things, as a matter of course, anywhere 
which mirth can give; but I sum them) but in an English village. I have seen some 











all up in a presumed Sherwood, and the 
assumption that it is very merry there. 
But, I am compelled to confess mourn- 
fully, also, that the genuine merriment I 
can recal is on the wrong side of fifteen 
hundred miles away, and that it is the very 
reverse of merry in the month of June in 
the village of Volnoi Voloschtchok. 

Merry! Imagine the merriment of a Cagot 
village in Bearn in the middle of the Middle 
Ages; imagine the joviality of the Diamond 
in Derry, before Kirke’s ships broke through 
the Boom. Imagine the conviviality of a 
select party of Jews beleaguered in the castle 
of York, with the king’s surgeon-dentists, to 
the number of some thousands, outside. Ima- 
gine the enjoyment of a Rabelais bound to 
board and lodge with a John Calvin, I think 
any of these reunions would surpass, in out- 
side gaiety at least, the cheerfulness of a 
Russian Sloboda, and of the Russians at home 
therein. As Alexis Hardshellovitch and I 
emerge from the Starosta’s house, and wander 
up and down the longitudinal gap between 
the houses, which may, by an extreme stretch 
of courtesy, be called the main street. I may 
here mention that the Street, regarded as a 
thoroughfare, is as yet imperfectly understood 
in Russia. The monstrous perspectives of 
St. Petersburg have few imitations in the 
provinces. There are even traces remain- 
ing in modern Moscow of the circular streets 
of the Wenp villages ; some of which yet re- 
main in the Altmark, and in the province of 
Luneborg in Germany, and are common in 
the purely Sclavonic parts of Russia. The 
houses are jostled one against the other in a 
circle, more or less regular, and there is but 
one opening for ingress or egress. The cause 
of this peculiar form of construction is doubt- 
less to be traced to the old Ishmaelitish times, 
when every village’s hand was against its 
neighbour. In many of the Russian govern- 
ments there are still villages consisting of 
a single street, closed at one extremity; re- 
sembling what in western cities is termed a} 


blind alley. I feel a density of dullness and| 


| of the dullest, dreariest, ugliest villages under 


the sun in France and Germany and Belgium. 
The clean village of Brock is not so clean as 
it is, and much more hideous than it might 
be; and I am given to understand that an 
American “Shaker” village is calculated, for 
gloominess in aspect and deficiency in the 
picturesque, to “whop all creation” quite 
hollow. Still, I am inclined to think that a 
village peopled by primitive Puritans, who 
had espoused the deceased wives’ sisters’ hus- 
bands’ wives of Mormon elders, and had after- 
wards been converted to the Shaker way of 
es must be a community of roaring 
prodigals compared to the inhabitants of 
Volnoi. 

Beyond the watch-tower, there is not one 
building to give individuality to the village, 
or any sign of communal organisation, The 
Starosta’s house is two or three sizes larger 
than its fellows ; the only other hut that may 
be called a public building is the granary, 
which is a barn of considerable size; but 
houses and barns are all alike—all littered at 
one farrow by one inexorable grey, dull, 
dingy, timber-bristled sow. The very poorest 
moujik’s house is the diminished counterpart 
of the reputedly wealthy Starosta’s dwelling. 
There is nowhere any sign of the humblest 
decoration, the feeblest attempt at porch or 
summer-house building, or parasitical-shrub 
training, or painting, or whitewashing, or even 
paling-pitching. There is not a bench before 
a door ; but it must be admitted that over 
each doorway there is a rough-fir board, on 
which is branded rather than painted, in red 
and white, the rudest resemblance of a 
bucket, a hatchet, a saw, a ladder, a coil of 
ropes, and similar implements. ‘hese Egypto- 
Cherokee implements mean that the dwellers 
in the doorways are respectively bucket-men, 
hatchet-men, saw-men, and so forth; and 
that, in case of fire, they sre bound to provide 
these implements, and to do suit and service 
with them to their Barynn towards the ex- 
tinction of the conflagration. If I want to 
see cottage porches and trailing plants, Alexis 
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tells =, I must go to Ekaterinoslaf, some | pasture new for saurian reptiles and elephan- 
hundreds of versts off, or to the (said to be) | tine vermin. The houses forming the oulitza, 


smiling villages in the governments of Koursk 


or street, are not contiguous, They are 


and Woronesch. If I want to see peasants’; detached villa residences, with irregular 


dwellings otherwise than in this interminable 
grey garb, I must visit the Slobodas of 
wealthy and puissant seigneurs—the Orloffs, 
Demidofis, and Tchérémetiefis, where the 
houses are painted in all the colours of 
the rainbow; where the Starosta’s house 
has a garden before and a garden behind, 
and where there is positively a church whose 
timbered sides are painted without, and 
plastered within, and whose dome and cu- 
polas are daubed the brightest blue, and 
bespangled with stars in burnished copper. 
Not this for Volnoi. Here all is grey; yet 
it is far from the sort of place where Be- 
ranger’s Merry little grey fat man would 
elect to take up his abode. Road, and 
palings, and scant herbage, and stones, and 

ouses are all of the exact tint of modeller’s 
clay. One longs not for the darling green of 
English scenery, for that is hopeless and un- 
attainable, but for even the yellow smeared 
houses of eastern towns, or the staring white 
of French villages. There is but one varia- 
tion in hue,—far up above where the sun 
dwells; and there it is indeed a hot and 
copper sky, and the sun at noon is bloody. 
But the great master of light and shade dis- 
dains to throw Volnoi into chiaro-oscuro. 
He will parch, and wither, and blaze up its 
surface with a uniformly-spread blast of 
burning marl; but he will give it no dark 
corners, no chequered lights—no Rembrandt 
groves of rich brown—no Ostade diamond 
touches of pearly brilliancy. 

There is so deeprooted a want of confidence 
in the quicksand-like soil of Russia on the 
part of the dwellers in towns, as well as those 
who abide in the country, that the founda- 
tions of the houses reach far above the 
earth. In St. Petersburg, indeed, the base- 
ment of every house is vaulted, like the 
bullion offices at the Bank of England. But 
in villages such as this, precautions have been 
taken to prevent the poor timber house 
being blown away, or tumbling to pieces, 
or falling head over heels, or smking right 
through the rotten earth, and coming out at 
the autipodes. By a species of compromise 
between the dog-kennel, the hen-roost, and 
the pigeon-cote styles of architecture. the 
houses are themselves perched upon blocks of 
granite,—a material common enough in this 
country, and admirably suited to the sculp- 
ture of monoliths to great men, were there 
any great men in it to raise monoliths to. 
En attendant, they raise statues to the 
rascals, There is naturally between the 
planks of the ground-floor, and the ague- 
steeped, malaria-emitting marshy ground 
beneath, a space some fourteen inches in 
height, and this space is a hothouse for foul 
weeds, a glory-hole for nameless filth and 
rubbish, and a perpetually fresh field and 


intervals, offering prospects of grey dust- 
heaps and copper sky. But with not so 
much as a clothes’ pole which a Jonah 
could sit under with the hope that he 
might be overshadowed by a gourd in the 
morning, 

No shops. Shops are a feature of vil- 
lage life not yet understood in a Russian 
sloboda, Even in government towns of some 
pretensions—even in the Gorods—where there 
are two or three churches to every hundred 
inhabitants—shops for the sale of the com- 
monest necessaries of life are woefully scanty 
in number. There are some houses (in the 
towns) where bread is sold; and in the 
meanest villages there is the usual and inevi- 
table quota of government dram-shops ; but 
for every other article of merchandise,— 
whether you desire to purchase it wholesale 
or retail,—you must go, as in a Turkish town 
in Asia Minor, or in a Hindostanee canton- 
ment, to the bazar, which is in a Gostinnoi- 
Dvor on the smallest, seediest, rag-shoppish 
scale, but called by the same high-sounding 
name, and which is as much the centre of 
sale and barter transactions, as though it 
were either one of the stately edifices in 
which the buyers and sellers of St. Peters- 
burg the heathen, and Moscow the holy, 
spend or gain their millions of roubles. 
There is no Gostinnoi-Dvor, of course, in such 
petty villegiaturas as Volnoi, and the happy 
vulagers effect their little marketings in this 
wise, The major proportion of the poor food 
they eat, they produce themselves. The 
coarse grain they and their cattle fodder on is 
either garnered in their own bins behind 
their own hovels, or is drawn, under cer- 
tain restrictions, and in stated rations—(in 
times of scarcity) —from the common granary. 
Though small their village home, the Im- 
perial government, in its wisdom and mercy, 
and bent on comforting its people, has thrown 
the ill boding shadow of its eagle wings over 
a noisome shebeen of a vodki-larka, or grog- 
shop, where, on high days and holidays, the 
children of the Czar may drink themselves 
as drunk as soot, without fear of punish- 
ment: and where, on non-red letter days, 
they get drunk with no permission at all— 
aud are duly sobered by the stick afterwards, 
For raiment, the women weave some coarse 
fabric for common wear, and spin some sail- 
clothlike linen ; as for ealicoes and holiday 
garments, the Starosta and the Bourmister 
are good enough to make that little matter 
right for the people between them. They 
clothe the naked, for a consideration, and 
in their beneficence take payment in the 
smallest instalments for the goods supplied, 
but woe to the moujik or the baba who is 
behindhand in his or her little payments to 
those inexorable tallymen, 























Charles Dickers, 

For, the chief prop or basis of the muni- 
cipal authority is, of course, the Holy Stick ; 
whose glorious, pious, and immortal memory, 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


will, no doubt, be drunk by Russian tories | 


of the old school, and with nine times nine, 
a century hence. As I intend hereafter 
to speak of the H. S. in its institutional 
point of view, and to show that, like the 
tchinn, it has a pyramidal and mutually co- 
hering and supporting formation; I have 
only to hint, in this place, that the happy 
villagers get an intolerable amount of it, 
both from the Bourmister and the Starosta, 
The Bourmister is the great judge—Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and AZacus combined—under 
the Pluto of this Tartarus, the absent M. de 
Katerichassoff. The Bourmister has power 
to order his adjoint the Starosta, for all his 
long beard and venerable aspect, to undergo 
the discipline of the stick ; he has the power 
to order the Starosta’s great-grandmother to 
be flogged ; were it possible for that old lady 
to be alive. The young men of the village, 
the young maidens thereof, the children, 
and the idiots, and the sick people, can all at 
the word of command from the north German 
intendant, be lashed like hounds; or, at his 
pleasure, he can send them—thirty miles 
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whether it be wielded by a police-corporal, or 
by a brutal peasant. 

Among a people so constantly beaten as are 
the Russians, it would naturally be expected 
that whenever the beaten had the power, they 
would become themselves the beaters, and 
that their wives and children, their cattle 
and domestic animals would lead a terrible 
time of it. This is not the case. Haxthau- 
sen, with an apologetic shrug for the abomi- 
nations of the stick régime, says, “Tout le 
monde donne des coups en Russie,” and goes 
on to say that, the father beats his son, the 
husband his wife, the mother her daughter, 
the child his playfellow, and so forth, I am 
thoroughly disinclined to believe this. From 
all I have seen of the common people, they 
appear to treat each other with kindness and 
forbearance. A father may occasionally pitch 
into his drunken son; but the Russians at 
home are far removed from being sys- 
tematically violent and cruel. There is this 
one grand protection to the marricd ladies, 
that the Russian husband when drunk, is, 
instead of a tiger, the most innocent of ba-a 
lambs. It never by any chance occurs to 
him to jump upon the wife of his bosom, or 
to knock her teeth down her throat, or to 


distance, if he chooses—to a police-station, | kneel on her chest, or to chastise her with a 


with a little note to the nadziratelle or| poker. 


polizie-kapitan ; which note is at once ho- 
noured by that functionary, who takes care 


| 
| 


When most drunk he is most affec- 
tionate. We have all of us heard the stock 
Russian story, stating it to be the custom for 


that, as far as there is any virtue in the|a Russian bride to present her future lord 


battogues or split-canes, the person entitled 
to receive the amount of toco for which the 
bill is good, shall have no cause to com- 
plain of the police rate of discount. Dis- 
count! the generous nadziratelle will oft- 
times give the moujik an odd dozen for 
luck. 

The Bourmister’s authority, then, is almost 
as awful and irresponsible as that of the 
captain of a man-of-war thirty years ago (the 
nearest approach to the Grand Seigneur I 
can think of), and he can order the gratings 
to be rigged, and the hands to be turned 
up for punishment, whenever things are not 
going shipshape, or he is out of temper. The 
Starosta more closely resembles the boat- 
swain. He has no special authority, under 
the articles of war, to beat, but he does most 
consumedly, The Bourmister can cause any 
slave man or woman to be stripped, tied 
up, and flogged ; but he does it officially, and 
with a grim mocking semblance of execut- 
ing justice. The Starosta kicks, cudgels, 
punches, and slaps—not officially, but offi- 
ciously, The one state of things resembles 
the punishment inflicted by Dr. Broomback, 
the schoolmaster,—the other, the thrashing 
administered by the fourth-form boy to his 
fag. But there is not much to choose between 
the two inflictions, as far as the amount of 
pain suffered. The dorsal muscles are as 
easily contused by the bully-boy’s hockey- 
stick as by the schoolmaster’s cane ; and a 


whip, as long as it is a whip, will hurt, 


and master with a whip on the wedding-day, 
and to be afterwards known to express dis- 
content if her husband was lax in the exer- 
cise of the thong on her marital shoulders, 
Such an event, I have good reason to believe, 
is as common in Russia as is the sale of a 
wife in Smithfield, and with a halter round 
her neck, among us in England, Yet Mus- 
covite husbands will lie quite as long under 
the imputation of wife-whipping as the 
English husbands do under the stigma of 
wite-selling, and as unjustly. In this case 
the saddle is placed on exactly the wrong 
horse. A Russian peasant has really no 
objection to sell his wife; and for a schtoff 
or demi-John of vodki will part with his 
Tatiana or Ekateriana cheerfully. The Eng- 
lishman will not barter away his moiety, but 
he keeps her, and bruises her. To their 
horses and cattle the Russians are singularly 
merciful, preferring far more to drive them 
by kind words than by blows. In general, 
too, the women seem to treat the babies and 
little children with all desirable kindness and 
afiection; the only exceptional case I can 
recal was narrated to me by a Russian gen- 
tleman, who told me that in some villages of 
the government of Tchernigoff there was a 
perfect epidemic among the women (only) for 
beating their children ; and that they were 
in the habit of treating them with such fero- 
cious brutality, that the severest punishments 
had to be applied to the unnatural parents, 
and in many cases the children had to be 
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separated from them. I must state, to which- | 
ever point of the argumen’. it may tend, that 
my informant was himself a slave-owner ; 
and I am the more bound to make the state- | 
ment, because I have frequently heard similar | 
stories of the almost inexpressible cruelties 
of slave-mothers to their children, from slave- 
owners from the southern states of America. 
It is a curious circumstance, although quite 
foreign to the analogy sought to be here) 
conveyed, that the village of L’Estague, | 
near Marseilles, which was originally colon- | 
ised in the old Roman time, bears at this 
day a precisely identical disreputation for | 
the cruelty of the mothers towards the 
children. 

The picture of a Russian village and 
Russians at home, without a portrait of the 
institution which serves the Muscovite moujik 
for inglenook, cooking-range, summer siesta- 
place, winter bed, wardrobe, gossiping-place, 
and almost sole comfort, and alleviator of 
misery—the Peetch, or stove—would be 
an imposture. I want the limner’s and 
wood-engraver’s aid here, desperately ; but, 
failing that, I must go to my old trade of 
paper-staining, and word-stencilling, and do 
my best to draw the peetch with moveable 
types and printer’s ink. 

. The Russian aristocratic stove, white, 
sculptured, monumental, gigantic, is like the | 
sepulchre of some great man in an abbey, | 
which has been newly restored and beautified. | 
The Russian popular—I dare not for my | 
ear’s sake say democratic—stove is, without, | 
wondrously like an English parish church 
with a flat roof. And the model is not on 
so very smnall a scale either ; for I have seen | 
stoves in Russian houses, which, as a Shetland 
pony is to a Barclay aud Perkins’ Entire 
horse, might be compared in magnitude to 
that smallest of parish churches—St. Law- 
rence’s in the Isle of Wight. The stove, 
like the church has a square tower, on whose 
turret pigeons coo; a choir and aisles, a 
ne and vestry. It is a blind church, 

aving no windows; but it has plenty of 
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[Conducted by 


i 


tree ; it meets you at the door, and looks out 
of the window ; so that you can seldom divest 
yourself of the suspicion that there must be 
something smouldering somewhere which will 
blaze out shortly—which there frequently 
is, and does. Now for the peetch in its 
entirety. Keep the ecclesiastical image 
strongly in your mind ; for here is the high 
square tower, and there the long-bodied choir 
and aisles. But you are to remember that 
the peetch is composed of two separate parts 
of separate nationalities. The long body is 
simply, the old Russian stove—a hot sarco- 
phagus—a brick cofiin with fire matter within, 
like that of a dead man who burns before his 
time. This simple brick vault full of com- 
bustion, dates from the earliest period of 
authentic Muscovite research. It is the very 
same stove that was used in the days of Rurik, 
and the Patriarch Nikon, and Fedor-Borisso- 
vitch. It is the very same stove, that the 
most savage of savage tribes would almost 
intuitively construct,—a hole dug in the 
ground, a framework of branches, the food 
and fuel placed upon it, and the whole 
covered in with a roof of boughs and clay 
lastered over it. Not that boughs, or 
ranches, or wet clay, enter into the archi- 
tecture of the actual Russian stove; but 
the principle is the same. And I am not 
covertly insisting on the barbarism of the 
Russian people because their stove is so 
simple. What is our famous and boasted 
Register Stove, or Rippon and Burton’s im- 
proved grate, but a hole in the wall, with a 
fire-receiver uniting the capacities of an 


| elliptical St. Lawrence’s gridiron and a dis- 


torted bird-cage ? What is the French fire- 
place but a yawning cavern, with logs on 
dogs, in the most primitive style of adjust- 
ment? What is the French poéle, or stove, 
but a column of St. Simeon Stylites, with a 


| pedestal rather too hot for the feet of the 


saint, and an iron tail curling the wrong 
way! What is the Belgian stove, which ad- 
vances so impertinently into the very middle 
of your chamber, but a Jady’s work-table in 








doors, and it has vaults beneath its basement, | cast-iron, and with bandy legs. What is the 
where unsightly bodies do lie. The stove) German stove but a species of hot-pump, 
stands sometimes boldly in the middle of the | insufferably conceited and arrogant—turning 
principal apartment, as a church should do in | up its white porcelain nose in a corner of the 
the centre of its parish ; sometimes it is|room, and burning timber living, I may so 
relegated against one of the walls, three| call it, at the rate of two Prussian dollars 
parts of whose entire side it occupies. The a-~day? There is, indeed, a stove I love; a 
stove has a smoke-pipe, through which the | fire-place, which combines mental improve- 
fumes of the incandescent fuel pass (but not | ment and instruction with the advantages 
necessarily) into a chimney, and out of ajof physical warmth and light. This is 
chimney-pot. But anywhere out of the house | the fire-place whose sides are lined with 
is thought quite sufficient, and the chimney-|the old Dutch tiles. In glorious blue and 
pot may be up-stairs or down-stairs, or in| white, there were on these tiles depicted 
my lady’s chamber, so long as the smoke has | good and moving histories. Joseph was sold 
a partial outlet somewhere. I say partial ; for | to his brethren on these tiles ; Ananias came 
smoke has odd ways of curling up and per-| to a bad end, together with his wife Sapphira, 
meating through odd nooks and corners, and | for saying the thing that was not ; the Good 
pervading the house generally. It comes up| Samaritan left a cerulean twopence at a 
through chinks of the floor in little spirals ; it| smoke-dried inn; and jolly Squire Boaz met 
frays in umbrella-like gusts from the roof-' Ruth a gleaning, and at once inspired a 
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Hebrew poet to write the most charm- needy knife-grinder, asks you for sixpence 
ing pastoral in the world, and inspired an for a pot of beer, to drink your honour’s 
Irish copyist to compose the libretto of the health in. 

opera of “Rosina.” There are no fireplaces} On the long body of the stove, the Rus- 
with Dutch tiles now. I have been in Hol-|sian peasant dozes in summer, and sleeps 
land ; and, in their rooms, they have register | without disguise in winter. When his mise- 
stoves, and Simeon Stylites’ columns. I can rable life is over they lay him out—that is, 
forgive almost that Dutch-built King of they pull his legs, and try to uncrisp his 
England who threw our Art back half a fingers, and tie his jaw up with a stocking, 
century—I mean William the Third—who and put a copeck on each eyelid, and press a 
spoilt the Tower of London, introduced | painted image to his senseless lip, and place 
the cat-o’-nine-tails into the English navy, an iron trencher, with bread and salt in it, on 
would never go to the theatre, and wouldn’t | his breast, and don’t wash him—on the stove ; 
let his gentle wife have any green peas,|if there happen to be a scarcity of tables in 
for the one and simple fact that it was in his|the mansion. On the top of the stove the 
reign that fire-places with Dutch tile-linings | mother makes her elder children hold down 
became common in England. From these heryounger children to be beaten—it is almost 
fire-places, with their white and blue Scrip-|as convenient for that purpose as the bench 
ture stories, little Philip Doddridge and in the yard of a police-gaol ; on the top of the 
little Sam Wesley learnt, at their mothers’ stove, Ivan Juan and Dmitri Djorje- 
knees, lessons of truth and love and mercy.| vitch lean on their elbows with beakers of 
There are no Doddridges and Wesleys to ex- quass, and saucers full of salted cucumbers. 
pound to us now. Doddridge is a dean with | between them, disputing over knavish bar- 
two thousand a year, busily occupied in gains, making abstruse calculations upon 
editing Confucius and defending bad smells ; | their inky-nailed fingers with much quickness, 
and Wesley is a clown who sings a sacred| taking the name of their Lord in vain to 
Tippetywitchet in a music-hall where people | prove the verity of assertions to which Barab- 
are killed. Least of all I am entitled to| bas is one party and Judas the other; and 
accuse the Russians of uncivilisation in) ultimately interchanging dirty rags of rouble 
their stone building, seeing that their method | notes, with grins and shrugs, and spittings, 
of keeping the burning game alive is nearly} and crossings. I have previously had occa- 
identical with the process adopted by the|sion to remark that the only test exercised 
shepherds on the melancholy downs of Hamp-| by the uneducated Russians, as regards the 
shire and Sussex. The Corydon with the value of a bank-note, is in its colour. The 
crook, and with the ragged smock-frock and fifty-rouble note is grey; the twenty-five 
the eight shillings a week, takes Monsieur rouble note, violet; the ten ditto, red ; the 
Hedgehog, covers him up with clay—how five ditto, blue; the three ditto, green; 
Russian !—sticks him in lin in the ground, | lastly, the one-rouble note is a yellowish 
which he fills up with fire, and then covers| brown, You frequently hear a moujik say, “I 
that up with clay and turf again ; and capital earned a blue yesterday ;” “he has stolen a 
eating—hot, succulent, and gravy-yielding, is | red ;” “he lost a brown,” &. A monetary 
this same Signor Hedgehog, when you dig dispute between two Russians frequently 
him out of the clay again. Such a hedgehog | concludes by the disputants embracing, and 
dinner with a shepherd on a lonely dowh, a| mutually treating each other to liquor; in 
wise dog sitting about two yards off, now sniff- | such a case, you may be perfectly certain that 
ing the hot regale, and sententiously antici-| both parties—A and B—have made a good 
patory of bones and fragments, now wriggling | thing of it ; but that some third party, not 
that sapient nozzle of his in the ambient air | present,—say C—has been most awfully 
as if his scent were seven-league reaching, | robbed, swindled, and cozened in the transac- 
and he could smell out mutton misbehaving | tion. On the flat roof of the stove, finally, 
itself miles off, now casting a watchful back-|the Russian peasant is supposed to pass the 
handed eye—I mean by the misnomer, when| only happy period of his life: that of his 
the optic is cast back by a half-upwards, balf- 
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sideways jerk of the head—upon the silly 
sheep—silly enough to eat their perpetual 
salad without asking for Doctor Kitchener’s 
mixture ; silly enough to be made into con- 
tinual chops without remembering that 
there is many a ram who is more than a 
match fora man. Such a noontide meal—a 
grey sky above, and a neutral tint in the 
perspective, discreet silence during the repast, 
monosyllabic conversation and a short pipe 
afterwards—is a most philosophical and in- 
structive entertainment, The edge is rather 


| taken off the Aristotelian aspect of the 
| encounter when the shepherd, like the 


dozing slumbers, And it is positively—I 
have heard it from all sorts of differently 
actuated informants, hundreds of times—a 
standard and deeply rooted impression or 
superstition with the moujik, call it which 
you will, that while he is in dreamland, he 
really walks and talks, and eats and drinks, 
aud loves, and is free, and enjoys himself ; 
and that his waking life—the life in which 
he is kicked, and pinched, and flogged, 
and not paid—is only an ugly nightmare, 
a God in his mercy will dispel some 
ay. 

Rashly have I said that thetop of the stove is 
the only place (saving the vodki shop; that 
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exception is always to be assumed) where the 
Russian peasant can enjoy himself, At the 
bottom of the peetch, likewise, can he enjoy the 
dulce desipere in loco. For, as between the floor 
of the outer house itself and our mother earth 
there is an open basement, or glory hole, so be- 
tween the bottom of the stove and the flooring 
there is also a longitudinal cavity ; some four- 
teen inches high, perhaps, and some five feet 
and a-half long; the depth of course, cor- 
responding to that of the peetch, which is 
ordinarily about forty inches wide at the top. 
Within this cavity, on ordinary days, odd 
matters are thrust—immondices of every 
description, broomsticks, buckets, and coils of 
rope. It is the sort of cavity where ravens 
might establish a joint-stock bank for savings, 
and rob each other, as directors and share- 
holders, dreadfully. I have passed over the 
standing armies of vermin, who—if it be not 
inconsistent to say so—lie there armed cap-i- 
pie. But once a-week, Ivan Ivanovitch, the 
moujik, having divested himself of every 
article of clothing, crawls into this longitudi- 
nal cavity, and there lies till he is half-suifo- 
cated. On emerging from this oven, the 
Baba Tatiana, his wife, douses him with pails 
of hot-water, till he is half-drowned. He 
speedily re-enters into his clothes, which 
have been neatly baking in the front part of 
the stove, to kill the vermin ; and this is the 
Russian bath. If the fortunate moujik be a 
starosta, or at all removed from the usual 
abject poverty, he will have, in lieu of this, a 
sort of hot-brick kennel built in his back-yard, 
by the side of his pigstye and his dung and dust 
heap; and this, with a small antechamber 
for dousing purposes, forms his vapour-bath. 
The hole under the stove, however, and the 
hot-water pail afterwards, with a bucketof nice 








cold water occasionally, are the most popular | small tea-party in Western Europe. 


{ 


| 
| 


[Conducted by 
peuple it was a common custom to send 
a hat to the bakers when the little 
animals signifying love, who boarded and 
lodged within it, became too troublesome. 
I know that the horrible story spoilt my 
appetite for Sally Lunns that evening, and 
my tea too, though it was of the very best 
—from Poudachoff’s, and cost eight roubles 
a-pound, 

Now for a word concerning the square 
church-tower. This is called the Poéle 
Hollandaise, or Amsterdam stove, and was 
brought from the land of dykes and dams 
by the all-observant Peter the Great. 
Breast high in this Amsterdam stove, is the 
ordinary continental cooking-apparatus, with 
circular cavities for the saucepans and bain- 
mari pans, should he happen to possess any. 
Underneath, at about six inches height from 
the ground, is the range of family vaults ; 
a longitudinal tunnel extending the entire 
length of the stove, and heating the whole 
fabric. This is filled, every other day or so, 
with logs of timber, chopped to about the 
size of an English constable’s police baton. 
The apertures of the stove are left open until 
this fuel attains a thoroughly red heat, and 
no more gas can be emitted; all is then 
carefully closed up. The stove is, in fact, 
nothing but a brick brazier of charcoal ; 
but I am almost willing to believe, as the 
Russians proudly boast, that they have some 
peculiar art and secret in the construction 
of stoves; for I have never heard of any 
cases of asphyxia through their use. The sa- 
movar, too, which is apparently a most deadly 
piece of copper-smithery, is usually found to 
be innoxious ; though I cannot help thinking 
that either a Russian stove or a Russian 
tea-urn would very soon make cold meat of a 
When 


components of a Ruski banyi, or Russian bath. | the fuel is out in the long tunnel, and pend- 
Baking wearing apparel, in order to divest it}ing a fresh supply, then is the time for 


of its animated lining, was, I was inclined to 
think before I visited Russia, a device confined 
to our English gaols and houses of correction. 
The first intimation I had of the practice 
being to the manner born in Muscovy, was 
apropos of a tea-party. The lady of the house 
where I was fortunate enough to receive 
that pleasant hospitality had sent her little 
boy out for some tea-cakes ; and as the Rus- 
sian high-priced flour is the best in the world, 
and the Esthonian and Livonian bakers, who 
almost monopolise the baking trade in St. 
Petersburg, are most cunning in their art, 
the substitutes for Sally Lunns are delicious. 
The little boy came back betimes with a bag 
of tea-cakes, and a very pale and frightened 
face, and being questioned, said that he had 
wandered, through curiosity, into the bake- 
house, and that there was a man’s head in 
the oven. He was sure it was a head, he 
reiterated, because he wore a hat. Where- 
upon a Russian gentleman who was present 


burst out into loud laughter, and deigned 
| to explain to us that, among us gens du 





the thrifty Baba, or moujik’s housewife, to 
bake the rye-bread. She is quite ignorant 
of the use and appliance of the domestic 
spatula, or baker’s peel. She pokes the 
bread in with a broomstick, and fishes it out 
with a long instrument, which, for a long 
time, I considered to be a mere agricultural 
stimulant to hay, to wit, a pitchfork, but 
which I was afterwards told was specially 
devoted to the removal of the bread from 
this primitive oven. 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF CHATHAM? 


We have it in our minds to utter certain 
speculations on the death of Chatham, not 
the Chatham of the British parliament, who 
is dead; but the Chatham of the dockyard. 
The conservancy of the rivers Thames and 
Medway is in the hands of the Lord Mayors 
of London. Once in seven years, a Lord 
Mayor and a crew of aldermen dine in a barge 
during a trip to Rochester by water. They 
dine to see that there is water in both rivers ; 
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and, perhaps, to hear something about mud 
in the mouth of one of them. Such a visit, 
in the first week of last August, was made 
= in a daily newspaper it stands recorded 
thus :-— 


OvFictan Visir or tHe Lorp Mayor to Ro- 
cuester.—During the progress of the Lord Mayor up 
the Medway, the attention of his lordship was particu- 
larly directed to the state of the shore and banks of the 
river; which, in several places, are fast being carried 
away by the action of the tide, and which at no distant 
period of time threatens te form a serious impediment 
to the navigation of the river. 


In an earlier number of the same news- 
paper we find also this piece of intelligence : 


Avmiratty Inspection, Cuatnam Dockyarp.— 
Their lordships inspected a fine new slip wnich, when 
finished, will improve that part of the yard. The new 
wharf-wall extends more than two hundred feet farther 
into the bed of the river than the old wharf-wall. It is 
also intended to make more improvements in the same 
direction extending to the mast-house, where the gain 
from the river will be at least a hundred yards, now 
covered with a deposit of mud, There is near this an 
old slip, formerly used for building the twelve-gun 
brigs, which is so far inland that it is to be taken down, 
&e. Ke. 


Thus three years ago they were building 
Chatham dockyard out, in order to get 
into the river ; and, the deposit of mud, ren- 
dering this proceeding necessary, was still 
going on in August last, as our former citation 
shows. Every year makes the matter worse, 
and the Lord Mayor as conservator of Thames 
and Medway, who 


Should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
But he should think of shallows and of flats, 


surrounded at home by his own shallows and 
flats of the City Corporation, has other mouths 
to think about than the mouth of the Med- 
way. Besides, can aldermen believe it matter 
of complaint, touching a river, that its mouth 
is filled ? 

Now, a river is of use in several ways :— 
as a harbour, as a highway, as a receptacle 
for fry, and as a drain. We are bound to 
confess that the fish have always been matter 
of special care to corporate conservancies, 
and nobody can accuse the London Corpora- 
tion of having overlooked the use of the 
Thames as a sewer. 

English rivers as they fall towards the sea, 
usually expand into tidal estuaries; and, at 
some point on each, a town or city has come 
into existence, the prosperity of which de- 
pends upon the maintenance of deep water 
in the harbour, or at its mouth. The govern- 
ment of such estuaries has, until recently, 
been confided to the corporations of the re- 
spective ports, and the general result of their 
administration has been, that the rich and 
proud Cinque Ports have become, except 
Dover and Hastings, half-inland villages, dull, 
grey, and desolate. This ruin and decay is 
brought about inseveral ways ;—by the growth 


one convinced that the decay of that harbour 





of shingle beachesacross their harbour-mouths, 
and by the diminution of the estuaries from 
natural causes. The towns, having become 
poor as the ports grew shoal, were sometimes 
also subject to the ravages of French in- 
vasions. 

Doubtless, the most important of these 
several agencies has been the inning, or em- 
banking of the tidal levels; and it isa subject 
well deserving the attention of the legislature, 
and appropriate to a time when the conserv- 
ancy of the Thames and Medway is about to 
form, as it should have done centuries ago, a 
topic of domestic interest. The action of a 
river when passing through flat and unem- 
banked land is to wear away its banks, both 
by the action of the tide, and by the lipper- 
ing of the waves, As time runs on, a small 
stream will, in favourable circumstances, 
wear for itself a great tidal basin. Then 
follows a period when, by judicious walling, 
the banks may be sustained, a tidal channel 
governed, and a blessing made secure to large 
communities, enjoyable both for the present 
and the future. 

Much disaster has arisen from the want 
of system in the conduct of such works as 
these ; and another calamity is now present 
before us, the consequence of our own negli- 
gence in having allowed embankments to 
decay. 

The Romans were the originators of the 
system of inning in this country; and 
wherever any remnant of their work is found 
throughout our marsh districts, it evinces the 
energy and enterprise which stamped even 
their colonial undertakings. Thus, in Romney 
Marsh, they flung a wall at one sweep around 
twenty-five thousand acres. Some remains of 
their walls have been found, it is said, in the 
embankments about Greenwich. At Hig- 
ham, on the North Kent Railway, is a noble 
causeway, over which they were wont to 
lead trafiic to Colchester; and there can be 
little doubt that they walled portions of the 
Medway. 

After their era, single proprietors, the 
churches and monasteries, became the great 
workers at this task, and on a very large 
scale. The Church of Canterbury and the 
Abbey of St. Augustin’s working in the region 
between Thanet and the mainiand; and, on 
the river Thames, the monasteries of Barking 
and Lesnet, about Erith. Lands so taken in 
without method, were found to interfere very 
much with one another as to drainage; a 
necessity in such low-lying places. Com- 
missions seem, therefore, to have been insti- 
tuted for the double purpose of sustaining 
walls, and of caring for the drains or sewers, 
Here and there such arrangements exist still, 
and fulfil their intention: but, in other im- 
portant localities, no such happy event has 
ensued, and there has resulted little but 
disaster. 

The annals of the port of Sandwich leave 
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resulted from the vigorous works of the Canter- | considerable, and a high water will capri- 


bury Churches. There was no lack of enact- 


ments by the different mayors of Sandwich on | 
this vital matter. So early as fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, the dredgers of oysters 
within the haven were ordered not to throw 
back into the water any stones they might 
draw up. Through succeeding centuries, the 
complaint of the people of Sandwich was 
continual respecting the loss of their harbour. 
They begged of kings and queens, and even 
assessed themselves in vain. The loss of 
back-water, and of consequent scower to keep 
deep-water, made of their former sea-port a 
r, ill-conditioned, inland town. It has 

en reserved for the Corporation of London 
to display the consequences of inaction, in 
the other extreme: it has, in the course of | 
centuries, suffered the whole valley of an 
estuary to be eaten up. 

The scene of destruction is not forty miles | 
from London; and the ruin is made mani-| 
fest, to anyone who will take boat from 
Sheerness to Chatham. In one part of this 
river the breadth from land to land is some- 
thing like four miles. Its margins are com- | 
apy of a wilderness of islands, intersected | 

y tidal inlets, creeks, ditches, waterways of 
indescribable kinds, all of them tidal, teeming 
with rottenness. It will not surprise the 
traveller to be informed that here was Stan- 
gate Creek, the naval health establishment for 
many years. 

There can be no doubt that this con- 
figuration of country is the consequence of 
suffering the river to put in, or encroach on 
the embanked lands, The islands on the 
Admiralty charts number some two hundred, 
and are almost entirely produced by the land 
having been enclosed and drained ; the outer 
wall once breached, the very system of ditches 
is sufficient to convert a piece of such land 
into a series of islands; the ditches become | 
tidal; the severance of one- block of land 
from another is constantly made wider by 
the action of the water; and the land 
throughout a large valley, covered with this 
network of corroding watercourses, wastes at 
all points. Already its case is hopeless ; the 
whole basin of a valley about ten miles long 
and five miles wide at its greatest breadth, 
is, in the language of the district, “gone 
to sea.” | 

It is a pity, certainly, that there should be | 
such loss of land, from sheer neglect, in Kent, 
the Garden of England, as we call it. It is| 
not well to show a stranger thousands of} 
acres upon which we should see golden crops | 
waving and cattle feeding, now dressed with 
the mud of last night’s tide, and bearin 
nothing more than samphire, thrift, a 
wormwood. The isolation of the land upon the 
islands renders it all but valueless. The diffi- 
culty of getting cattle upon such ground is 





ciously come every now and then, which stops 
its rising only when the foot of the surround- 


‘ing hills is reached, Even the spring-tides 


rise high enough to wet the grass and flavour 
with salt the coarse weeds which thrive there. 
Such is the desolation of the islets, that they 
are mowed by people who come down from 
the towns in boats—men who are not tenants 
or owners of the lands; yet openly carry 
away their produce. 

At either end of this slushy estuary we 
have a royal dockyard—Chatham at the 
upper, and Sheerness at the lower extremity. 
The duty of conservating this royal harbour 
has been suffered to repose in the hands of 
the Corporation of the city of London; once 
in seven years the Lord Mayor for the time 
being, comes hither attended by a rout of 


| citizens to bump the bounds of his charge, 


No other keeping has the king’s highway of 
Medway had from the city of London within 
record. Once a-year the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty arrive on their tour of inspection to the 
dockyards, and these surveys provide matter 
for such newspaper paragraphs as we began 
by quoting. 

Twice during the present century has the 
attention of the government been drawn to 
the state of the Medway, and the desperate 
prospects of the dockyard of Chatham. The 
reply which has been vouchsafed is the notice 
of the new improvements as to the extension 
of the slip-ways, and, more recently, it has 
been advertised that the convicts are in 
course of removal from Woolwich, and that 
their labour is to be employed for the con- 
struction of a steam-basin there. 

The beginning of all conservancy in navi- 
gable rivers is judicious embanking, and we 
have not at this moment the basis of any 
general measure to effect that object. The 
end of skilled embanking is the production 
and sustentation of deep water in the channel, 
and yet we shall hear that this is in pro- 
gress on the Irawaddy, if need be, before 
anything has been done to preserve Sheer- 
ness and Chatham from extinction as water- 
side towns. . 


Now ready, in ore pages, stitched, Price 
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